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Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


ON 


| Elevator Machinery 


AND SUPPLIES 


» | EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


teat EITHER STEAM OR HORSE- POWER, 


The FROST MFG.CO., Galesburg, Ill. 


A. B. COLTON, SALES. AGENT, 
Care Capital Hotel, LINCOLN, NEB. 
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THE “PEASE” 


DUSTLESS-:-SEPARATOR, DOUBLE FLAX REEL 


For Grain and Flaxseed. 


Points of Su- 
periority over 
other Separa- 
tors. 


| IUst.—Itissimple 
in its constraction, 


one competent to 
Tun 4 fanning 
mill can operate it. 


2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches. 


3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 
any other Separator 
that will do the 
same work. 


4th.—They are 

the only perfect 
Screeners 

in the market. 


EK, H, PEASE, PATENTEE. 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED. 


eas SRS 
Wve also Manufacture and Sell 


Both Side Shake and the famous ‘‘Pease’’ End Shake Fanning Mills. 
Wood and Iron Elevator Boots. 
e t ' 


: +: THE W. G. ADAMS POWGR CAR PULLERS, : : : 


Swivel Spouts, Trimming Spouts, 
Turn Heads, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Elevator 
Buckets, Beiting, Link Belting, Bolts, Etc., Ete. 


Everything Necessary for Complete Elevator Outfits. 
HORSE POWER ELEVATOR OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


For Special Catalogues and Prices address, 


E, H. Pease Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis, 


BARNETT & RECORD, 


Architects and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


CIRCULAR AND SQUARE ELEVATORS, 


For Receiving Grain in Country Towne. 


TRANSFER, MIXINGs*STORAGE ELEVATORS, 


We issue no catalogue, but have a large assortment of plans to 
submit on short notice. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


37 & 38 Corn Exchange, 460 Drake Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL. 


SEE LO id 


These Reels differ from all others in having the full 18 feet of capacity length, while taking up only a little 
over 9 feet (in length) of room. The shafts run perfectly horizon: al; consequently all the sprocket wheels and 


chain run perpendicular and parraliél, making this the Lightest Running and Most Durable Machine in the - 


market. [kere is no -cattering on the flour, either of cleaned flax or of screnings and dirt, as is the case with ordi- 
nary reels. ‘he capacity of ‘Double’ Reel is 100 bushels per hour of flax seed in o:dinary condition. 

Our QUADRUPLE FLAX REEL contains four reels—two above, side by side, and two below— 
all in the one frame. ‘The two sets of reels work exactly on the same principle as the double reel, except that in- 
stead of having conveyors under each reel, the catching boxes run all the seed to the centre of the machine, so that 
one conveyor above and one below handle the seed exactly as in tbe double reel. Capacity 200 bushels per hour 
of flax seed in ordinary conditicn. For full descriptive circular and prices address the 


E, H, Pease Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis, 


PERFORATED METALS, 


Incorporated 
1879. 


Established 
1868. 


For Use For 
i All Kinds 
shes i aye RORRTAITEH soy yy 
and ¢ PERFORATED METAL COMDARY Cleaning 
a0 > PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALLD qioet 
ouses: — > CHICAGO, ILL. <— Sry: 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW LISBON, OHIO. 


HOLTON IRON ROC FING CO., 
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These are not high-priced and your mill furnisher can supply you. 
We make Seamless Stee! Buckets from two inches up to twenty 
inches inclusive, for a!l purposes. 

ES ies aes 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. JOHN T. NOYE MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


—That When You Order You Get the— 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 301-311 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


HW JEFFREY MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. J. T. ROGERS & CO., 107 Liberty St., N. Y. 


FOREIGN AGENTS: 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL BUCKET, 


THE AVERY ELEVATOR BUCKET CO., - 


H. STOPES & CO.. 24 Southwark Street, London, Eng. ‘ 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. 
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N 9 SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
oO. t 


ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


A EUROPEAN FLOATING ELE- 
VATOR. 


The floating elevator is becoming more and more of a 
necessity, as the commercial world, the producers and the 
consumers of grain, get closer together. We smile at the 
insane rage of the roustabouts in foreign ports, who see 


* in the introduction of the Floating Elevator the destruc- 


tion of their means of subsist- 
ence, knowing, as we do, that 
in the end the whole people 
will be benefited. But we in 
America have not much to 
brag about. It is true our 
roustabouts have accepted the 
Floating Elevator; but at 
Buffalo the shovelers threat- 
ened to burn Mr. Lyman 
Smith’s Pneumatic Barge Cy- 
clone. 

The English people adopted 
the Floating Elevator readily; 
but the people of Continental 
Europe have been slow to 
fallin line. Some time ago 
one was put in operation at 
Bordeaux, France, by the 
French Elevating Society, 
under the direction of its 
superintendent, L. F. Pierson. 
The elevator in question is on 
the Mansfield system. The 
engine is a 150-horse power 
motor, supplied with steam by 


power. The hull is about 95 
feet long, 27 feet wide and 
drains six feet of water. The 
tower is rectangularin shape, 
and about 75 feet high. It is 
over 20 feet square at the base 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


they desire running their trains now, and before three 
days are passed it is claimed they will be running not 


[Special Correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN | only the passenger, but all freight trains on schedule 


TRADE. | 


These trains are running with engineers who 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 8, 1888.—The strike on } belong to no order, and are not obliged to obey the behests 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has caused | of any association but their own wills. If a general 


some trouble to the elevator men all through this section, 


strike occur, then the other roads will find that the extra 


especially in cities which had no other through route to | supply of engineers has been gobbled up, and they will 


and 15 feet at the top. The 


transfer capacity of this eleva- 
tor is over 150 tons of grain 


FLOATING ELEVATOR AT BORDEAUX, FRANCE, 


be compelled to shut down 
operations until the striking 
element see flt to come to 
terms. However, the general 
run of grain men throughout 
this portion of the country 
do not care to have any more 
risks on their hands than possi- 
ble, and are hurrying their 
grain to the Eastern centers 
as fast as the demand will jus- 
tify them in so doing. 

I have lately seen several 
millers from interior points in 
Kansas, who have come to the 
city to find outif they can- 
not get liberal consignments 
of grain in view of the likeli- 
hood of there being a general 
tie-up among Kansas rail- 
roads. They have succeeded 
pretty well; those who were 
not able to get what they 
wanted here, sending directly 
to Northern points for their 
supplies. If the strike holds 
off for three or four days there 
will not be much hardship 
therefore among the Kansas 
and Missouri millers. It iS 
estimated that on the aver- 
age there are more liberal 
supplies of grain in transit to 
mills of the Southwest, than 
has been the case for three 
months past. It is perhaps 


anhour. It has all arrangements for weighing, cleaning | the Hast. So far as Kansas City is concerned, however, | not generally known that, to a great extent, Kansas 
and sacking the grain if necessary. the elevator and grain men have suffered little inconven- | millers are dependent upon wheat coming from Northern 
—————— ience. The receipts of grain have been just as extensive, | points for their stocks. The visible supply has almost 
Geneva, N. Y., is to have a new malt house in which | and the shipments do not show any material falling off. | reached nothing in the state, on account of the large 
white wheat will be malted instead of barley—capacity | [¢ the strike is carried to other roads, there will be wide- | shipments made early in the year to outside points. 
4,000 bushels daily. Wheat malt has been used for three | spread suffering among the millers and grain men down | Elevator men, so far as heard from, are very hopeful as 
years past in connection with barley malt. this way. So far as getting out of Kansas City is con- | to the business that will be brought to their doors during 
The cost of corn for simply keeping the hogs of the | cerned to Chicago and all points touched by the Burling- | the present year. The soil of Kansas was never better 
United States warm has been estimated at $75,000,000, | ton, it is believed there will be little trouble, as the officials watered, and it has been a rule among the farmers there 
that being the difference between fattening the hogs in | of that road will have the advantage of competitors all | to expect liberal yields of wheat when this condition of 
cold weather and in summer, over the West, in that they have about all the engineers | affairs exists. I took a trip through the northern sections 
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of the state last week, and found the grain in very good 
condition. Early in the year reports were sent out by the 
bull element, that a limited crop could be looked for this 
year. These bulls are always talking this way, and 
usually have the advantage of the bears. In this case, 
however, the bears will come out ahead unless the signs 
of the times undergo a very decided change, and there is 
no reason to believe that this will be the case. The acre- 
age, as hinted in a previous letter, is not so liberal as it 
has been during many former years, when the increase of 
population is taken into consideration, but, if the promises 
are carried out, there will be enough wheat and to spare 
for the grain element to dabble in next year and the latter 
part of this. Said one prominent elevator man to me at 
Seneca, Kan., a few days ago: 

“T do hope that the millers will learn by the experience 
of the present year that they cannot be too careful in lay- 
ing up sufficient grain while it is in the country, to carry 
them well on into the next year. As it is now, I see many 
millers who have refused to buy this cereal when it was 
plentiful in the land, and who were perfectly satisfied to 
see it moved elsewhere, sending way off to Chicago and 
more distant points for supplies. They were told that the 
supply hereabouts was limited, yet they insisted upon not 
laying in liberal stocks. Some few who did do this have 
the advantage over their neighbors in that they are able to 
manufacture wheat from flour that cost them from 8 to 12 
cents per bushel less than that their neighbors are using, 
There is no doubt but that every well-regulated mill in 
the state of Kansas should have anelevator. Of course it 
is not for my advantage to preach this doctrine, as I am 
an elevator man myself, but when I see our millers so 
short-sighted with reference to the future, it does make 
me disgusted with their business ways. The elevator 
manufacturers of the East and North, if they could only 
place this question in the proper light before Kansas and 
Missouri millers, would find they had good business for 
the-coming year. Instead of this, those I have seen say 
they do not propose to work these states to but a limited 
extent, as the supply of grain for the year does not appar- 
ently warrant the exertion. 

The Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwestern Rail- 
road, which has just been completed from this city to the 
northern boundary of Nebraska, has opened up a rich 
wheat country to this city. Not only is the country noted 
for wheat, but corn is grown to the extent of one-third the 
production of the entire state in the counties through 
which the road runs. There are very few elevators in 
any of the towns touched by this new road, and the enter- 
prising elevator and mill builders would find they had 
some rich chances if they would but take the trouble to 
send representatives over this country. The inhabitants 
want the latest improvements in the way of getting their 
cereals to the market, and all they need is to have the 
plans and the cost of construction put before them in the 
proper light, when they will be perfectly satisfied to let 
some of the solicitors try their hand at it. /The fact is 
that more miles of new railroads have been built in Kan- 
sas during the past year than ever before in the history of 
the state for a given time, and the inhabitants are back- 
ward in the improvements for the handling of grain. 
They need them, and although they feel somewhat poor, 
if they were brought to look at the situation in the proper 
light, they would be willing to spend their capital in this 
direction. The only thing necessary to insure success is 
to start out with a rather liberal system of credit. With 
a liberal payment in cash to begin with, the rich elevator 
companies will find that their investments are perfectly 
safe, and the margin of profit will be commensurate with 


the risks involved. 
There is a good deal of demand for lumber from the 


elevator and mill builders of the North among the dealers 
at this point. The past month over ten carloads of hard 
lumber have been sent from here to Northern cities. This 
lumber consists mostly of oak and ash. It is said that the 
quality handled by local lumbermen is superior to that 
offered by many of the dealers farther North. The bulk 
of the supply of this comes from Southern Missouri and 
Northern Arkansas. This class of manufacturers will 
only take the very best, and all seconds they want thrown 
out. However, they pay well for the class of stock that 
suits them, and dealers are making a great effort to catch 
this trade, which from nothing, two years ago, has become 
quite an important item in their trade. Yellow pine is 
also being more and more worked into the specifications 
of the elevator builder. This is particularly the case as 
regards the structures being put up throughout the South 
west. Where, a few years ago, the average business man 
would not fora moment consider the claims of yellow 


pine, the white pine man finds it frequently very difficult 
to compete with the latter wood, ever when better lumber 
is offered at lower prices, This is correct. The wearing 
qualities of yellow pine and the strength of the wood is 
far ahead of white. Some millers hold that the yellow 
pine is not fit to be used in many portions of their struc- 
tures, as the pitch in grain of the wood is often impreg- 
nated into the flour. There is, I am told, more of imagi- 
nation than reality in this claim. If anybody desires to 
prove this, just let him send to some of the mills where 
yellow pine has been used almost entirely, to the exclusion 
of the white, and see if his theory is not shattered entirely 
to the ground. 

At present the elevators here have in store 286,203 
bushels of wheat, 128,176 bushels of corn, and 131,285 
bushels of oats. This is the largest supply of the latter 
cereal that has been in the local elevators at this season of 
the year for a long time. It will be remembered that the 
crop of this last year in Kansas was the largest that was 
ever had in that state, and this fact accounts for the 
liberal supplies flowing in from that state now. Corn has 
decreased almost one-half as to visible supply in these 
elevators, and wheat barely holds its own. It is thought 
that before another month has passed that the supply of 
all classes of cereals here will show a decided diminution, 
but at this time of the year it must be expected. Prices 
have shown no great fluctuations, and values close the 
fiscal month a little stronger than they opened, Just now 
the receipts of all kinds of cereals are more than usually 
large. 


THE 


EXCELSIOR CAST IRON ELE- 
VATOR BOOT. 


It is only within recent years that the elevator boot 
may be said to have become an article of commerce. 


Formerly elevator boots were made of wood and were 
made by millwrights on the job, and while they answered 
the purpose and no doubt did good service it was evident 
that improvements in both style and material were sorely 
needed. The result was that one or two enterprising 
manufacturers went to work and got up patterns for cast 
iron elevator boots and put them on the market. ' It was 
soon apparent that these boots were a great improvement 
on the old wooden boot, being much more durable be- 
sides more cleanly, better shaped and less hazardous as a 
fire risk. These first cast iron boots, though decided im- 
provements on the wooden boots, were by no means per- 
fect, being too heavy and clumsy and having few con- 
veniences in the way of oiling, tightening the belts and 
cleaning out, but these defects were soon remedied, and 
the modern elevator boot is as near perfection as any 
piece of machinery to be found ina mill or elevator. 
Though recognized everywhere to be far superior and 
more economical, all things considered, the cast iron boot 
has not entirely superseded the wooden boot and the lat- 
ter still holds undisputed sway in some parts of this com- 
monwealth. No doubt the wooden boot will survive the 
century, but it is gratifying to note that in almost all new 
work of a good character the iron boot in one form or an 
other is employed. 

Among the pioneers in this line of manufacture were 
Messrs. Thornburgh & Glessner of Chicago, whose Ex- 
celsior Boot is illustrated herewith. The sides of this 
boot are of cast iron, provided with doors which may be 
opened for removing obstructions. The bottom is of 
heavy wrought iron, rolled to correspond with the circle 
described by the cupsin passing under the pulley, thus 
avoiding the corners to be found in all the old-fashioned 
wooden boots as wellas a serious amount of trouble. 
The boxes are of sufficient length to give good bearings, 
and are babbited and furnished with oil pipes in such a 
way that the oil is easily applied. The tightener screws are 


so arranged that by means of the hand wheels shown on top, 
the boxes may be raised or lowered as the case may re- 
quire for the proper adjustment of the belt. It is made 
with either sprocket wheels or pulleys. 

It is evident from the foregoing that no pains have been 
spared to make this an ideal boot, and the hundreds in 
use testify to its great merit. Like other goods made by 
this house, the Excelsior Cast Iron Elevator Boot is 
handled by the representative dealers throughout the 
country,, and can be obtained promptly, as the makers 
carry a full stock of the leading sizes and are prepared to 
ship without delay. Full catalogues containing further 
information can be had by addressing Thornburgh & 
Glessner at 20 N. Clinton St., Chicago. 
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IOWA GRAIN DEALERS. 


A meeting of the grain dealers of Northwest Iowa, 
numbering about thirty, was held at Sioux City, Ia., 
March 2, to pretest against the discrimination .in sales to 
Chicago, and to take measures to correct the same. The 
State Railroad Commissioners Coffin and Smith were 
present. Most of the shippers were from towns on 
branch lines of the Chicago & Northwestern, who claim 
that their towns have been discriminated against in favor 
of main line points, the difference being 4 cents per 100. 
An association known as the Northwestern Iowa Grain 
Shippers’ Association was formed. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE STORAGE. 


The Merchants’ League of Chicago has appointed a 
committee to urge upon the attention of the general man- 
agers of Western railways centering here, the desirability 
of inducing the elevator owners to allow ten days of free 
storage for grain, instead of five as heretofore given. 
Mr. William J. Pope, one of the committee, gives his 
views on the subject as follows: 

“The request for ten days’ free storage, rather than 
five, is based upon the fact that under the rules of the 
Chicago Board of Trade elevator receipts delivered to 
buyers must have five days to run free of extra storage; 
and as such elevator receipts are not issued to owners or 
consignees until one or more days after the date of the 
same it would be impossible to make delivery on such, 
with four or less days’ free unexpired time, without de- 
ducting extra storage from the contract price. 

‘There are anumber of reasons why such an arrange- 
ment would be to the interest of the roads and the ele- 
vators, as well as to shippers and the Chicago market 
generally. Flour, seeds, bagged grain, hides, and all 
other farm products are now delivered through depots 
and from track at much expense to the railway com- 
panies, though without charge to the property. Why 
should grain not have the same consideration? 

“The exigencies of the situation demand that every 
possible effort should be made to thwart the numerous at 
tempts constantly being used to divert business from 
Chicago. The 90 percent. of grain arriving here and 
now diverted from the elevators would be sent to them 
for unloading and storage.” 


TRANSFERRING AT NEW 


GRAIN 
; YORK. 

Two bills for the regulation of transfer charges on 
grain from the canal boats to the elevator, have been 
granted a hearing before the Joint Canal Committee of the 
New York State Legislature. One of these was intro- 
duced by Mr. Sheldon, and is known as the Boat-owners’ 
Bill; the other, introduced by Mr. McEvoy, is Mr. De 
Puy’s bill. The latter bill was warmly supported by the 
author, Capt. De Puy. It proposes to take away $96 from 
the present charge of $144 for elevating, weighing and 
trimming at the port of New York, and allows a quarter 
of a cent a bushel for a direct transfer. Capt. De Puy 
was, however, compelled to admit its injustice to the ele- 
vator men, and offered to amend it by providing that 
grain owners should pay the elevator charges, and the 
boatmen only tbe trimmers’ and shovelers’ charges. Mr. 
Brette, editor of the Canal Advocate, spoke for the boat- 
men, stating that they as a body want the Cantor bill 
passed, and desire to see the appropriation for canal 
improvements granted before any other measures are 
adopted. He thought that while the fees charged by the, 
elevators should be reasonable, the bill offered by Capt. , 
De Puy was unreasonable in its demands and should not 
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be passed. The Boat-owners’ Association blll offered by 
Mr. Sheldon was a fair and equitable one, and should 
receive the support of the committee. 

Mr. Cleary explained the Sheldon bill, which allows 
five-eighths of a cent for elevator charges. He said it 
would not interfere with the source of revenue for eleva- 
tors, other than for transferring cargoes as already 
referred to. The present charge for elevating at New 
York is one-half cent, and for weighing one-half cent. 
This bill will reduce the first charge one-quarter cent, and 
the second one-eighth cent. It was stated during the dis- 
cussion that the elevators of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
charged one and a quarter cents for transferring grain. 


GRAIN BUSINESS OF DETROIT. 


The annual report of Secretary George M. Lane of the 
Detroit Board of Trade, states that outside of grain circles 
the business record of 1887 was a better one than that of 
1886, or, in fact, among the best for many years. The 
falling off in the grain trade was due to the poor crop of 
Michigan, and not to any loss in the advantages or possi- 
bilities of the home market. The great depression in the 
wheat trade, the result of the disastrous collapses on the 
Pacific coast and the failure of the Fidelity Bank at Cin- 
cinnati, both caused by the formation of cliques and com- 
bined efforts to corner the markets of the world, had 
resulted in serious losses and a curtailment of business 
throughout the country. Prices had dropped to a lower 
figure than had been touched for thirty years. Shipments 
to Detroit during the winter had been almost entirely 
barred by the advance of 2 cents per 100 pounds on grain 
between the Detroit and Niagara rivers as against Detroit, 
but not imposed upon other competing markets. 

In regard to the Inter-State Commerce Law, Mr. Lane 
says it can with truth be said that thus far, while the law 
has not hastened a transportation millenium, or brought 
equality and justice to every patron, the statute has not 
worked as injuriously as it was feared in the beginning it 
might. The receipts of wheat at Detroit for 1887 were 
7,441,000 bushels, a decrease of 1,700,000 bushels as com- 
pared with the record of 1886. The receipts of flour 
have decreased to less than one-fifth of the amount of a 
few years ago, the wheat now being shipped direct from 
the farmer to the Eastern miller. The advantages and 
possibilities of Detroit, and her unequaled harbor and 
shipping facilities were spoken of, and an increase of rail- 
road accommodations advised. 


DAKOTA CEREALS. 


_ The February report of the state statistician of Dakota, 
shows the following facts regarding the corn and wheat 
crops of 1887: The total estimate of corn raised was 20,- 
992,000 bushels, valued at $8,390,800; 90 per cent. of this 
crop will be consumed in the territory, leaving 2,099,200 
bushels for shipment; 40 per cent. of the crop remains on 
hand for home consumption, including seed. The crop 
of 1887 averaged 87 per cent. of merchantable corn. The 
past ten years the average has been 70 per cent. of sound 
corn. The farmers of Southern Dakota will, this season, 
plant a larger area than.ever before. The total estimate 
of wheat for crop of 1887 is 52,406,000 bushels, valued at 
$27,251,120. The number of bushels consumed in the 
territory, including that needed for seed, is 11,529,820, or 
22 per cent. The amount for shipment is estimated at 78 
per cent., or 40,876,680 bushels. The total amount dis- 
posed of by farmers up to Feb. 25, 1888, was 73 per cent , 
or 38,256,380 bushels, leaving 5 per cent. of last year’s 
crop in the hands of farmers for shipment. There is no 
wheat grown in previous years in farmers’ hands. The 
average price of last year’s crop is estimated at 52 cents 
per bushel, but will exceed that price rather than fall 
below. The average weight per bushel for all grades was 
574g pounds. The acreage of 1888 will probably exceed 
that of last year by 10 per cent. In the newer settled 
counties there will be a marked increase, while in the 
older settled parts of the territory a decrease will be shown. 
Flax and barley will show an increase this season in acre- 
age over that of 1887, These figures were taken from 
reports of over 100 correspondents, representing seventy 
counties. 


The State Bureau of Statistics estimates the total corn 
crop of Indiana for last year at 70,017,604 bushels, a de- 
crease of 47,000 bushels from the greatest crop, which 
was in 1885. The average per acre was 21.60 bushels. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT’S 
FIGURES. 


The statistical returns of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for March relate to the distribution and consumption 
of wheat and corn, the stock in farmers’ hands, the pro- 
portion of merchantable corn, and average prices re- 
spectively of merchantable and unmerchantable grain. 

The corn crop is the smallest since 1884, and the re- 
mainder on farms also the smallest in seven years. It is 
estimated at 508,000,000 bushels, against 603,000,000 last 
year and 793,000,000 two years ago. 

The indicated stock of the wheat of 1887 in the hands 
of farmers is 132,000,000 bushels, against 122,000,000 
last year, or 29 percent. of the crop, against 26.7 per 
cent. last March. There has been used in seeding of 
winter wheat 34,000,000 bushels, 187,000,000 in eight 
months’ consumption, 61,000,000 exported in wheat and 
flour, 38,000,000 bushels visible supply, and an unusual 
quantity of minor elevators and mill stocks in the course 
of distribution between farm stock and actual consump- 
tion. 


SEAMLESS STEEL ELEVATOR 
BUCKETS. 


Among the many recent and important improvements 
made in the machinery of flour mills and grain elevators, 


the elevator bucket comes in for a large share of credit. 
From the time of Oliver Evans, who, we believe, is the 
father of elevator buckets and screw conveyors, the im- 


provements in style and quality of these useful buckets 
have steadily advanced. In early days pockets of leather 
and rawhide were sewed or riveted to the belt, buckets 


were carved from the wood, and every ‘‘village tinsmith” 
made them for the local miller according to his own ideas 
or those furnished by the miller, until there were in use 
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as many different styles of buckets as there were makers 
business of itself came in vogue. They were made of 


\ 

ob 
of the same. Finally as the country grew and manufact- 
tin or sheet iron, riveted, soldered or double-seamed along 
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urers multiplied, so the making of elevator buckets as a 
the edges or corners, and then this mass of tinkering was 


kept in place by band iron riveted around the upper edge’ 


or mouth. Had it not been for this band, the bucket 
would last about as long as it took to bolt it to the belt. 
In fact, when the face of the rivets in the front wear off, 
the whole mass of tin, rivet and solder goes to pieces. 
The next improvement was to cut into special shape sheet 
tin, bring the several ends together, rivet them, and then 
shape the bucket inadie. This was a great improve- 
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ment over the old way’of doing things, but the end was 
not yet, until another Richmond appeared in the field for 
honors, and from the results as shown by the immense 
sales and perfect satisfaction given to users, this new- 
comer has certainly achieved wonderfully large results in 
a very short time. We refer to the now widely known 
“Perfection Seamless Steel Elevator Buckets,” manufact- 
ured only by the Avery Elevator Bucket Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who claim the only patents in the world for a 
stamped, drawn, pressed or forged seamless elevator 
bucket or conveyor box. This ‘‘Perfection” bucket is 
made from the very finest quality of steel, made es- 
pecially for this company, perfectly seamless, has no laps, 
seams, rivets, solder or. double-seaming to give out, and 
no band or braces to interfere with the filling or delivery 
of the buckets. Thecorners are all round, which in- 
sures a quick and clean delivery. Then its front edge 
has ashovel edge which causes it to take its load easily 
and with less strain to the belts, pulleys and shafting, and 
a full bucket is always carried up. There is no carrying 
down the back-leg, as in the old-style buckets. Thiscom- 
pany’s first beginning was with one press and four sets of 
dies in a room 26 feet square, only eighteen months ago. 
Now they occupy three buildings, two of which are two 
stories and the other one story high. They face three 
streets, and a railroad runs along one side of their works. 
Their present works are filled with expensive machinery, 
presses, dies, etc. Most of the machinery is of their own 
special make, and they manufacture all their own dies 
and small tools. One of their presses, ‘‘Jumbo,” they 
call it, said to be the largest press west of New York, is 
over 16 feet above ground and has working parts 5 feet 
below ground, making the total height over 21 feet. This 
press weighs over 43,000 pounds, can exert a pressure of 
over 175 tons, and can make a thirty-inch bucket. This 
company makes buckets from 2 inches to 20 inches in- 
clusive now for regular flour mill or grain elevator work, 
and they carry in stock at all times from 50,000 to 75,000 
buckets of the various sizes. They also make seamless 
steel buckets of several designs for all classes of work, 
such as elevating coal, ore and broken stone. They a’so 
make the open-end conveyor pans. The smaller cuts will 
explain themselves ata glance. The ‘‘Perfect’’ Seamless 
Buckets are becoming known all over the world where 
American enterprise has reached and where these goods 
are used. These buckets have gone into Portugal, 
New Zealand, Australia, Central America, South 
America, Mexico and England. This company furnished 
the entire outfit of buckets for the large mill being put 
up by Edw. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., at Rosario, 
Argentine Republic, South America. The Avery ‘‘Per- 
fection” is being specified in all first-class contract work 
as the consumer is beginning to understand that the best 
is the cheapest. H. Stopes & Co., 24 Southwark street, 
London, England, their foreign agents, carry in stock 
over 10,000 of the ‘‘Perfection” Elevator Buckets. All 
users of buckets should address the manufacturers for 
price-lists, illustrated catalogues and all desired informa- 
tion. 


EXCESSIVE INSURANCE RATES. 


The following petition was recently sent to the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters by members of the Board of 
Trade: 

To the Chicago Board of Underwriters: As we are 
desirous of increasing the grain trade of Chicago, and as 
the warehousemen have commenced in the right direction 
by reducing their charges nearly one-half, we would most 
respectfully ask your board to reduce your rates to the 
lowest point possible. We feel that your rates are too 
high, as compared with other places, on grain; also rela- 
tively higher than risks on other classes of merchandise 
here. Good outside companies are offering 15 per cent. 
reduction from your rates. 


It was drawn up by B. P. Hutchinson and was at once 
signed by over two hundred members of the Board, or 
as many as ceuld be seen during trading hours. The 
matter was the topic of conversation for the rest of the 
day among the operators and it has recalled that except- 
ing the great fire there bad been only three fires in ele- 
vators in the history of trade in Chicago and one of these 
resulted in only a little damage by water. It was ad- 
mitted that there were a good many in country elevators, 
but it was asserted that it was unfair that the large qu+n- 
tities of grain in Chicago, protected by the latest and 
best appliances should be rated sufticiently high to meet 
the country losses. 


The annual consumption of wheat over the whole world 
has been estimated at 2,165,000,000 bushels. 
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The Sagendorph Roofing Co of Cincionati, made an 
assignment March 13 to H. P. Lloyd. The assets were 
$50 000; liabilities $45,000. 

Tue O’Nern & Prrow Bevrrne Co. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has made an assignment to Olto Pfieger. Their 
liabilities are $40,000; assets $25,000. 

3uRNHAM Bros, York, Pa., write that orders for their 
Turbine Wheels have doubled since selling them direct to 
users at net prices. Send for catalogue. 

The Newark Machine Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
manufacturers of the Monarch Grain Separator, have 
sold out their business to the Victor Machine Company. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 123 West State street, Columbus, 
Ohio, report a large number of orders, as well as shipment. 
of elevating and conveying machinery for the past month 
The demand for their Mey-Oborn Chain is rapidly increas- 
ing. 

The Rise & Whitacre Manufacturing Company of Nos. 
42 and 44 West Monroestreet, stationary and boat engines, 
steam heaters, hot water boilers, etc.,report that their spring 
trade is opening up in excess of their anticipations. Their 
engine shop is running to fullest capacity, changes being 
made in their boiler and beater shops, whereby the ca- 
pacity will be considerably increased. Orders are coming 
in from all points, and freely from the South and West, 
and their shipments, in their different lines, cover all parts 
of the country. From present indications they think the 
outlook very promising, and base their opinion upon the 
volume of their present business, and the general tone of 
their correspondence. 


BUFFALO ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


A compromise elevator bill has been introduced in the 
New York Legislature which will probably be passed in- 
stead of the one allowing & of a cent, Buffalo excepted, 
or } of acent, Buffalo included. The compromise bill 
includes Buffalo with New York and Brooklyn. It pro- 
vides that the maximum charge to be exacted, directly 
or indirectly, or paid for elevating, receiving and dis- 
charging grain by means of floating and stationary eleva- 
tors and warehouses, either or any of them, in New 
York, shall not exceed the following rates: For eleva- 
ting, receiving, weighing and discharging grain, 2 of 1 
cent a bushel, to be paid by the grain. In the handling 
of grain by means of floating or stationary elevators, ves- 
sels or boats of any kind shall only be required to pay the 
actual cost of trimming or shoveling to the leg of the 
elevator when unloading, and trimming cargo when 
loading. 


ELEVATORS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


The farmers of. Dakota seem desirous of taking the 
wheat business entirely into their own hands. They have 
been studying the matter (or some one has been doing it 
for them), and have concluded that by building a system 
of elevators reaching from the grain fields of Dakota to 
the Atlantic coast, they can ship directly from their own 
homes to the hands of the British miller, without the aid 
of middlemen. 

Mr. H. L. Loucks, president of the Dakota Farmers’ 
Alliance, is enthusiastic on the subject, and in an address 
at Valley City, Dak., stated that the object of establishing 
such asystem was twofold: First, to prevent the mixture 
of the No. 1 hard with the inferior varieties grown in the 
Central and Eastern states. Second, to prevent the reduc- 
tion of prices to the farmer by handling and rehandling of 
wheat by the middlemen. Mr, Loucks estimates that at 
least 18 cents per bushel could be saved by this method of 
transportation, and where now the farmer receives but 63 
cents, he would receive 81 centsif his wheat were shipped 
directly to the European consumers. His method of 
raising funds for the construction of the elevators is by 
the subscription of stock in shares of $10, to be paid by 
note. These notes need not be secured, for if they are 
not paid when due no stock is issued, for it is believed 
that enough stock will be taken so that if only three- 
fourths of it is paid, there will still be sufficient money on 
hand to carry on the object desired. One-half of the 
money realized by the sale of stock will be spent in the 


construction of elevators in Dakota, and the other half at 
the shipping points along the line to the seaboard. 

The local alliances are taking great interest in the 
matter, but it is a question as to the practicability of the 
scheme, and the elevator men are not feeling seriously 
troubled about it as yet. 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 


A chapter on how our fathers and grandfathers did 
things would prove very interesting reading to most of 
the present generation. In this last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century we have learned to depend so entirely on 
machinery that we can hardly appreciate the apparent 
helplessness of the past generations witout the aid of 
these labor-saving contrivances. The change from old 
to new is particularly complete in agriculture, the oldest, 


““IN THE GOOD OLD DAYs.” 


and, until a few years ago, the most stationary of the 
arts. Our illustration shows how the honest farmer of by- 
gone days shelled his corn. The Union Iron Works of De- 
catur, Ill., supply us with the cut; and they will furnish 
readers who apply, with full particulars of their newest 
and best way of shelling corn. Notice their advertise- 
ment on one of our cover pages. 


SAVE THE OIL. 


Much has been said about the waste of oil, and the oil 
fiend is often aptly described. Yet I cannot see as much 
headway has been made toward an economical saving of 
the same. 

A little kink of that kind was recently seen attached to 
the journalsof a high-speed engine by Mr. C. E. Putnam, 


OIL SAVING 


DEVICE. 


engineer at electric station, Nashua, N. H. This little 
device was not patented, and I take the liberty to give it 
to the boys as I got it. 

A movable tin box or case is attached to the boxes by 
means of screws, and fits snugly next to the standards or 
hangers. It then extends out a couple of inches from 
the end of box, also dropping down about the same dis- 
tance, and to the under side of the tin is a small patcock 
for drawing off the oil thus caught and saved. Much 
labor is also saved in wiping up by this device, which also 
relegates the oil fiend to regions somewhere else.—Manu- 
facturers’ Gazette. 


An exchange relates the following incident: About 
two years ago a conductor of a street car in Philadelphia 
was discharged. He had not a cent in his pocket and 
had a wife and children to support. In this emergency 
he borrowed $10 froma friend, made a bucket-shop in- 
vestment and doubled his money. His luck has stuck to 
him ever since, and he is now worth $40,000. He cleared 
$27,000 last year. His good fortune, however, should 
not serve as an incentive to other poormen. Two 
months from now the Philadelphian referred to may be 
penniless. 


Issued on February 14, 1888: 

Baxine PRress.—Owen B. Kinnard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(No model.) No. 877,942. Serial No. 197,652. Filed: 
April 3, 1886. 

Automatic GRarmy MeraAsure.—Charles W. Hadley, 
Owatonna, Minn (No model.) No. 377,936. Serial No, 
219,103. Filed Nov. 16, 1886. Hi 


Grain ELEVATOR.—Thomas J. Underwood, Decatur, 
assignor of one-half to Elias Dunkel, Emery, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 377,917. Serial No. 238,008. Filed May 
12, 1887. 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN METER AND RaGistER.—J. Gregory 
Wolfe, Melville, Iowa. (No model.) No. 877,843. Se- 
rial No. 254,122. Filed Nov. 2, 1887. 


ConvEyor.—Aaron Wissler, Brunnersville, Pa. 
model.) No. 377,821. 
24, 1887 


Drive Cuarn.--Sylvanus D. Locke, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y. (Model.) No. 877,811. Serial No. 255,721. Filed 
Nov. 21, 1887. 

Issued on February 2!, 1888. 

Drive C#ain.—Benjamin A. Legg, Columbus, Ohio,’ 
assignor by mesne assignments, to himself and William 
D. Park, same place. (Reissue.) No. 10,904. Serial 
No. 138,807. Filed June 24, 1884. Original No. 282,536, 
dated Aug. 7, 1883. 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN ScaLE.—Joseph Guidinger, Hika, 
Wis. (No model.) No. 378,363. Serial No. 256,450. 
Filed Nov. 29, 1887. 


Drive Cuain.—Benjamin Oborn, assignor to Joseph 
Andrew Jeffrey, Columbus, Ohio. (Model.) No. 878,- 
178. Serial No. 126,769. Filed April 5, 1884. - 


CHAIN FOR ConvEyors.--Benjamin A. Legg, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, assignor to the Lechner Mfg. Co., same place. 
(No model.) No. 378,139. Serial No. 221,934. Filed 
Dec. 18, 1886. 

Issued on Kebruary 28, 1888. 

Sauget Metau Roor—Frank E. Sagendorph, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor of one-half to E. Starr Lloyd, same place. 
(No model.) No. 378,725. Serial No. 255,750. Filed 
Nov. 21, 1887. 


Fanninc Miiu.—John 8. Constant, White Pigeon, 
Mich. (No model) No. 378,772. Serial No. 215,687. 
Filed Oct. 8, 1886. 


Carin BELT.—Charles W. Hunt, West New Brighton, 
assignor to the C. W. Hunt Company, New York, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 878,686. Serial No. 257,280. Filed 
Dec. 8, 1887. 


Baurneé Press.—Franklin Frey and Henry W.Schwarz- 
burg, Quincy, Ill (No model.) No. 378,831. Serial 
No. 252,247. Filed Oct. 13, 1887. 

Issued on March 6, 1888. 

Bauine Press.—John Garman, Ebensburg, assignor 
of one-half to David E. Evans, Cambria, Pa. (No Model.) 
No. 379,156. Serial No. 257,332. Filed Dec. 8, 1887. 


Bauine Press.—John M. Taylor, Watson, IIL., assignor 
of one-half to Alfred D. Wilson, same place. (No model.) 
No 379,185. Serial No. 258,830. Filed Dec. 28, 1887. 


Drive Cnarw.—C. William Krause, Chicago, Ill. (No 
model) No. 379,115. Serial No. 246,498. Filed Aug. 
9, 1887. 


Wooven Spruit PuLLEY.—William R Fie, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, assignor to Henry Maley, Henry C. Bailey and 
Guilford E. Mayfield, Edinburg, Ind. (Model.) No. 
379,198. Serial No. 248,953. Filed Sept. 6, 1887. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING MacuinE—Joseph C. 
Morris, Azalia, Ind. (No model.) No. 318,969. Serial 
No. 255,285. Filed Nev. 16, 1887. 


(No 
Serial No. 242,424. Filed June’ 


A farmer named Page, living near Ashton, Dak., has . 
been arrested for an attempt at cheating. He secured 300 
of the 75,000 bushels of seed wheat loaned by the Mil- 
waukee Company to farmers, but now, although in fair 
circumstances, he refuses to return the wheat, and is said | 


‘to have given acrop mortgage before getting the wheat. | 


It is said the company will make this a test case. 


-metical silo consists of a 
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GRAIN STORAGE IN ANCIENT AND 
MODERN TIMES. 


The ancients used to store their wheat underground ex- 
tensively, either in natural caves or granaries constructed 
in the rock or the soil for the purpose. Among the latter 
the most curious are perhaps those which are still in ex- 
istence, and which were constructed by the Romans on 
the left bank of the Loire at Amboise, in Touraine, where 
they were discovered in 1809. These subterraneous 
granaries are known as the ‘“‘cavesa ble de Cwsar,” and 
though they are quite close to the bank of the Loire, a 
river which is subjecte] to periodical inundations, they 
are so constructed that they remain dry at all times, and 
must have kept the grain they contained effectually. 

On this principle General Demarcay has invented under- 
ground granaries, where he alleges wheat can be kept for 
the space of three yearsin a state of preservation, free 
from weevil and keeping its color; in fact, being scarcely 
distinguishable from new wheat. His granaries are so 
constructed that the mean temperature is about 10 degrees 
C. throughout the year. 

M. Doyere was commissioned a few years ago by the 
French Minister of Agriculture to study the underground 
granaries built either in former or present times in other 
countries, and he therefore visited the silos of Tanger and 
of Oran, as well as those which are found in Spain. He 
also carefully observed the granaries built by the Romans 
and the Moors in Spain, where, according to the notion 
of the natives, wheat can be kept in a good state of 
preservation for an un- 
limited period. The re- 
sult of his observations 
was that the best plan 
would be to follow the 
example of the old 
knights of Malta, who 
kept their wheat in iron 
cases. 

This underground her- 


vessel of sheet iron made 
in the shape of a wine 
bottle, and which has 
been well tested as to its 
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Girard established it in Poland in 1844 in a large store- 
house where a vast quantity of wheat was usually kept. 

Messrs. Huart of Cambrai, also invented a granary of 
this sort, but their plan is only an improvement on that 
of Oliver Evans, with the addition of a few features of 
Girard’s granary. 

Tie great objection to these granaries is the relatively 
high cost of their construction, this being equal to about 
eighteen shillings per quarter of the wheat stored. 

M. Pavy described also a ‘“‘Grenier Conservateur,” but 
only for small quantities of wheat. It consists of vessels 
made out of earthenware provided with winnowing ma- 
chines at the bottom, but the apparatus is hardly suitable 
when pretty large quantities of wheat have to be stored. 

M. Vallery’s invention consists of a vessel made in the 
shape of a barrel with internal compartments and double 
grating, which revolves round a horizontal axis. This is 
put in motion by a steam engine, while the external air is 
admitted through the metallic grating. The chief aim of 
this apparatus is to destroy weevil by a perpetual motion 
and :eration, or at least to prevent their development and 
reproduction. But this granary is a most expensive one, 
and has scarcely ever been practically adopted. 


STEEL THIMBLE ROLLER CHAIN 
BELTING. 


; We herewith illustrate the thimble roller chain, manu- 
factured by the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. of 123 West State St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


This form of chain is made of ma- 
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tightness and impervious- 
ness to moisture. The 
mouth is closed by means 
of a lid shut by great pressure, and the walls are pre- 
served from oxidation by being covered either with a 
coat of zinc or one of bituminous varnish. The metallic 
case is let into a bed of concrete, anda circular wall is 
built so as to act as a protection against water from the 
outside and the. weight of the wheat inside. Well dessi- 
cated wheat only is introduced, and experience has 
proved that M. Doyere’s theory was correct, inasmuch as 
wheat was kept in those metallic silos for a long period 
without losing any of its quality and color. 

Duhamel, after having ascertained that the whole of 
the empty space existing between the grains of wheat 
which fill a vessel is 3-11 of its capacity, placed wheat in 
some double bottomed vessels and passed cold air through 
those vessels by means of bellows, and for the purpose he 
adopted Dr. Hale’s bellows. These are fully described in 
Dr. Hale’s ‘‘Treatise of Ventilators,’ where is found the 
description of a small wind mill having eight broad sails, 
constituting a wind turbine, which was the motive agent 
of these bellows. The cold air was distributed through 
the vessel by means of perforated tubes, and a thorough 
ventilation thereby effected. M. Salaville took up this 
idea again lately, and constructed strong vessels on this 
principle, for which he took a patent. We understand 
that this process is in use in Algeria, and works tolerably 
well. 

M. Phillips Girard showed in the exhibition of 1851 a 
“Grenier Conservateur,” which consisted of a row of 
suspended silos or vertical cases in wood, closed at the 
bottom by hoppers in the shape of pyramids, made of 
sheet iron, and resting on arches or long horizontal 
wooden beams. These hoppers were provided with grat- 
ings, through which air could be blown or aspirated by 
means of long horizontal tubes connected with an ex- 
terior ventilating apparatus, while the wheat itself was 
constantly displaced inside the silos by an ingenious ar- 
rangement put slowly in motion by a steam engine of five 
or six-horse power. The whole of the wheat was thus 
moyed and effectually ventilated. This granary is differ- 
ent from that of Oliver Evans, to which it is superior. 


THE STEEL THIMBLE ROLLER CHAIN B&LT. 


chinery steel and is one of the strongest and most durable 
chains in the market for heavy transmissions of power, 
especially where the chains are subject to jerks or sudden 
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tensions, which would break chains made of malleable 
iron or other materials, causing very often annoying as 
well as serious delaysand damage. All of this, it is said, 
is overcome by the use of steel roller chains. As each 
part is well proportioned, and as only the best material is 
used in their construction, there are no flaws or shrink- 
ages to contend with. The side bars in this chain are 
offset and spaced by means of the thimble, which also 
forms the bearing for the pin and upon which the roller 
is mounted. The pins are prevented from turning by 
means of a projection, so that there is no wear on the 
ends of the outside links, the wearing surface extending 
full length between the outside links. 

This form of chain is made in strengths capable of 
transmitting from 10 to 100-horse power, and is not an ex- 
periment, as it has been in use for the past two years with 
good results. The Van Depoele System of electric street 
cars use it on all of their electric cars, as well as many 
other manufacturing industries which use it for driving 
traction engines, electric brakes, pole road locomotives, 
steamboats, etc. 


Sioux City, Iowa, has decided to hold another corn- 
palace festival this year, which will be on a much more 
elaborate scale than that of last year. 


A dispatch from Winnipeg says that numerous in- 
stances have come to light recently showing how com- 
plete is the grain blockade on the Canadian Pacific road, 
Cars shipped from Winnipeg to Montreal three months 
ago, have not yet arrived at their destination. 


WHEAT. 
BY AUGUST MAUS. 

Wheat is the most valuable, and next to maize, the 
most productive of cereal grasses. The Bible, the legends 
of the Egyptians and the Chinese testify to the antiquity 
of its cultivation; the Egyptians, who have grown it for 
centuries, attributed it to some goddess; the Chinese, who 
are known to have cultivated it twenty-seven hundred 
years before Christ, believe it to be a direct gift from God. 
The original home is not fully determined but botanists 
are inclined to believe that it had its home in Asia Minor; 
it is found in all parts of the globe and spread with the 
inhabitants from this point. Another proof is, except in 
Asia Minor, that wheat has not been found growing wild. 
Several reasons can be given for its selection as food. It 
was selected by primitive man probably because it was 
easily grown and capable of being raised in a diversity of 
climate. It is a complete food in itself as it contains the 
elements necessary for the growth of the body. Another. 
and probably the most important, because of its quality 
of making light bread, a quality so essential in bread- 
making and not possessed to any extent by the other 
grains. Wheat is a monocotyledonous plant of the gram- 
ins or grass family and genus Triticum. It is monoco- 
tyledonous because the seed contains but one cotyledon 
or rudimentary leaf and sends up a single leaf 
from the seed. The stem of the grown grain is 
hollow and jointed; it grows from two to five feet 
high and has long flat leaves growing from the joints 
sheathing the stem for 
some distance above the 
joints. The flowers are 
in the form of a spike, 
many flowered spikelets 
being seated on opposite 
sides of a hollow stem. 
They have three stamens 
and two pistils; in the 
matured grain we find 
from three to six seeds 
in a bunch surrounded 
by the chaff or glumes; 
the kernels have long 
furrows on one side and 
are covered by the palets. 
The difference of varie- 
ties will depend upon the 
structure and appearance of the parts of the seed. 

A knowledge of the microscopical structure of the 
grain is necessary to determine the milling properties. 
The outer covering is a woody fiber corresponding to the 
pod of a pea or the soft covering of a walnut. It con- 
tains about three per cent. of the whole grain. The 
seed-coat or testa lies next to the outer covering. It gives 
considerable trouble in milling because it produces the 
yellow color when allowed to enter the flour; it contains 
about two per cent. of the entire grain. Next to the 
testa we find the layer of nitrogenous cells which sur- 
rounds the starch inthe center of the grain. About 
seventy per cent. of the grain is available as flour. This 
is taken as far as possible from the interior to produce 
flour for white bread. The larger the percentage of the 
interior of the grain the less nutritious the flour, and the 
larger the percentage of phosphates and the gluten the 
more nutritious the flour. The gluten and phosphates 
being found near the covering of the kernel are taken out 
by the miller to secure white flour. From this it follows 
that the whitest flour isthe least nutritious. As already 
stated, about five per cent. of the kernel goes into the 
bran. The remainder goes to make the middlings. The 
value of the bran as food depends upon the amount of 
nitrogenous matter it contains. The bran secured in 
grinding by the roller mill process contains a greater per- 
centage per ton of nitrogenous matter and is therefore 
the best. 

The quality and composition of wheat are variable, de- 
peuding on soil, climate and manner of tilling. The 
quality is not to be judged by the appearance of the 
grain; the wheat of the Northwest, although not nice- 
lcoking, is very good wheat. As arule it is judged and 
graded according to the weight, hence the necessity of 
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-cleaning before marketing to remove all chaff and other 


seeds liable to reduce the weight. Excepting in nitro 
genous compounds, of which spring wheat has from one 
to two per cent. more, spring and winter wheat have the 
same composition. The yield and quality of wheat de- 
pend mainly upon the climate, soil, variety, cultivation 
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and the mishaps. The climate affects the quality and 
quantity, but the quality more than the quantity. An 
ideal climate for it would be where they have a cool fall, 
not very wet, moderate winter, but not too wet, and a 
coolspring. This is realized most nearly in California 
and Egypt. The greater share of the wheat of the world 
is grown where the winters are cold. For example, 
seventy percent. of all raised in the United States is 
raised where the January temperature is below the freez- 
ing point. The soil affects, for the most part, the 
quantity. The light clay soils are most suitable, found in 
timber soils, but, as in the climate, most of the wheat is 
raised on drift soil, chosen because easily tilled. The 
profitable culture depends much upon the variety of 
grain grown, but more upon the selection and growth of 
the seed. In selecting seed the farmer should consider 
the size and quality of the kernel, the number of kernels 
on the head and the stooling of the kernel. That a hard, 
well-filled kernel is the best, and a large, well-developed 
head the most suitable, can readily beseen. Those which 
tiller most are most suitable because less seed is required 
and are not so easily winter-killed. In preparing the 
seed bed the aim should be to secure a solid bottom with 
fine soil above for covering. Plowing should be done 
early to allow the ground to settle before seeding and pre- 
pare the surface with harrow to avoid loosening below. 
No definite information can be given for the depth of 
planting, as it depends upon soil, seed bed, moisture and 
the vitality of the seed. Asa rule it should be put in 
deeper in sandy than in clay soil. Where the seed bed is 
in a rough condition it must be planted deeper in order to 
cover the seed. The limits may be given from one to 
three inches, but usually the nearer one inch the better. 
The amount sown per acre depends upon the vitality of 
the seed and onthe condition of the seed bed. The 
average may be given as six pecks. 


A WHEAT AND RYE SEPARATOR. 


The Spectator of St. Louis, Mo., says that Henry 
Kalbfleisch, the miller of that city, has a standing joke. 
He has had it for years. He claims to have discovered a 
way to separate wheat from rye. This has become con- 
sidered impossible. Th2 anxious miller who inquires the 
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secret of Mr. Kalbfleisch’s method is informed that his 
machine is a chicken. It is a well-known fact that a 
chicken will eat the wheat from a pile and leave the rye 
‘untouched. Mr. Kalbfleisch’s joke has gained inter- 
national circulation. Recently he received from a Glas- 
gow firma serious letter of inquiry respecting his ‘‘sepa- 
tor.” He is going to send the inquirer a barnyard scene 
in oils. 


It has been estimated that the consumption of corn in 
the United States approximates 640,000,000 bushels for 
the working animals, 180,000,000 bushels for human food, 
100,000,000 bushels for the manufacture of spirits and 
glucose, 20,000,000 bushels for seed, and 900,000,000 
bushels as the food of meat-producing animals. Besides 
these uses, there are starch factories and other means cf 
use which, in the aggregate, amount to several million 
bushels. 


The movement of wheat in the Northwest was greatly 
reduced during the month of February by the numerous 
snow blockades. Not a railroad line running west of 
Minneapolis escaped trouble. Farmers’ delivery of wheat 
in Minnesota and Dakota during the month aggregated 
about 3,500,000 bushels. Receipts at Minneapolis were 
3,610,700 bushels. At Duluth, 152,000 bushels, and ship- 
ments from country points direct to Eastern destinations 
without showing at Minneapolis, St. Paul or Duluth, 625, - 
000 bushels. These items show a railroad movement for 
February amounting to 4,387,000 bushels. Stock in coun- 
try elevators declined, in round numbers, 900,000 bushels 
during the month, leaving in them at its close 18,425,000 
bushels. The foregoing figures are for the whole of Min- 
nesota and Dakota, some of which is not tributary to any 
of Minnesota’s three terminal sections. 
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HOW TO MEASURE GRAIN IN BINS. 
Editur American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Would 
some experienced party tell me how to measure grain in 
Of course, I suppose 
any way of doing this without weighing is only approxi- 
mately correct; but this will answer my purpose. 


Yours, B. 


THE GRAIN BLOCKADE IN MANITOBA. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I am 
well pleased with your paper and wish to subscribe again, 
as we are in the grain business under the firm name of 
Campbell & Green. We cannot get cars now for shipping 
East and business is at a standstill, and we do not know 
how long it will last. Grain is stacked up in bags out of 
doors at nearly every station, waiting for cars. 

Yours, A. J. GREEN, 
Portage la Prairie, Man. ‘i 


APPRECIATION AT THE SOUTH. 
Editor Amecican Elevator and Grain Trade:—We feel 
that we cannot do without your paper and, therefore, 
when our present time of subscription runs out just renew 
without further notice, both for the elevator itself at 
Jonesboro, and also one copy for me individually at this 
city. We expect to close down in a few days, prepara- 
tory to the usual summer cleaning, to be ready for har- 
vest and the new crop. 
Yours very truly, 
New Orleans, La. 


WILL COME TO THE FRONT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I send 
you my little dollar for your AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE, which I think is worth ten times what 
you ask for it, being clear, concise and comprehensiye. I 
think Kansas will come to the front this year, as our 
winter wheat is looking well and the land is in fine condi- 
tion for cropping. We are shipping considerable oats 
and corn for the season. 

Yours truly, 

Goddard, Kan. 


BREEDLOVE SMITH. 


Joun W. FLoop. 


SOLD OUT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Please 
change my postoffice address from Artesian City, Dak., 
to Willow Lakes, Dak., as I am going to put up a couple 
of elevatorson that line: f road, running from Wateriown 
to Huron, Dak. I have sold out here and am going to 
put up a hardware store at Willow Lakes. The Ament 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE Will have to follow me 
wherever I go; I cannot be without it at any price. I 
wish to get some good man to put up some elevators. 

Yours truly, M. C, THEISEN. 

Artesian City, Dak. 

ELEVATOR BUILDING IN NEBRASKA. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
pleased find $1 for the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Trabg, as I find I cannot do without it. Last year was a 
busy one among elevator builders, but the coming season 
bids fair to beat it. 

Last year I averaged almost one elevator a month, 
beginning early in April at Moorerleld, Neb., where I 
built a 12,000 bushel house for Wilsey & Hiett, next, 
building two for R. D. Lamson of Elwood, Neb., at 
Eustace and Farnam, Neb. About the last of May I also 
commenced one for Wirt & Knapp at Bertrand, Neb., to 
replace the one burned by prairie fire in April; finished 
up at Bertrand early in July, and commenced one at 
Funks, Sidney, Neb., for Wirt & Isham, getting through 
there in August. I then rebuilt the W. H. Ragan Eleva- 
tor at York, Neb., on the N. W. R. R. In September J 
built one of 15,000-bushel capacity at Poston, Neb , for 
B. F. Willis, following this with two more at the next 
station, Thayer, for H. Callin and John Robbins, of about 
the same capacity. Late in November I commenced 
work on a 10,000 bushel elevator for John Tighe at Greeley 
Centre, Neb , and at the same time commenced another 
for Littler & Sloaat, Harvard, Neb., of 30,000 bushels’ 
capacity, finishing up my season’s work about Jan. 25. 

I have just started in on this season’s work with a 


15,000-bushel elevator for Fisher & Davidson at Charles- 

ton, Neb., have it all inclosed, and if good weather con- 

tinues, will be through here in two weeks (or March 15). 
Yours truly, D. H. Cramer 

York, Neb. 

ADVERSE LEGISLATION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Why is 
it that the grain dealer should be singled out for the 
vengeance of the farmer? In new states and territories 
in particular, the grain dealer is, you might say, the 
banker of the community. I refer now to the established 
dealer. And yet everywhere in the West, farmers have 
clamored until the legitimate grain dealer has been tied 
hand and foot. He has been, by law, put on an equality 
with the transient buyer and the farmer shipper. To, an 
unprejudiced person it would seem that a railroad otght 
to be allowed some discretion in disposing of its cars, 
when there is a greater demand than the road can supply. 
But no; this has been made the subject of legislation, 
The regular shipper is not allowed a fair show of facili- 
ties when the after-harvest rush comes. It is true, all the 
rest of the year he is a regular shipper, more or less, and 
a regular buyer; but his actual value to the agricultural 
community is overlooked the moment cars are scarce and 
he is compelled by law to take pot-luck with Tom, Dick 
and Harry. This does not seem right toa ce 

NoRTHWESTERN GRAIN DEALER. 


THE TARIFF ON WHEAT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—To my 
comprehension, the agreement that the American farmer 
is benefited by the tariff on wheat, is without any just 
foundation in fact. Itis true that wheat brings from 6 
to 10 cents more to the farmer in Dakota and Minnesota 


| than it does to the farmer across the border in the Domin- 


ion, but what possible connection does this fact have with 
the tariff? Over there, the farmer is virtually at the 
mercy of a railroad monopoly. The railroad company 
cannot handle the grain that is offered. » The elevators are 
full to overflowing, and, naturrally, buyers want no 
wheat at hardly any price. 

On the other hand, millers on this side can import 
wheat in hand, grind it and ship the flour out of the 
country, and have the whole duty, practically, refunded 
to them. Does that not virtually admit Canadian wheat 
duty free in competition with American grown wheat? 
Does not every bushel of Canadian wheat so ground in 
American mills displace a bushel of American wheat? It 
can hardly be denied. The best thing the people of both 
countries can do is to throw down the tariff bars. Of all 
countries in the world, the two that have the least to fear 
from each other are the United States and Canada. 


Yours, Ge: 
BUFFALO ELEVATOR CHARGES 
REDUCED. 


A meeting of grain dealers, elevator authorities and 
railroad officials was held in Buffalo, Feb. 18, to consider 
the proposition made by twenty-six leading grain dealers 
of the city, to put all car grain into elevator on arrival. 
The meeting was private, but it was learned that the prop- 
osition to lower elevator rates from three-fourths of a 
cent per bushel was virtually agreed to for wheat and 
corn, but the roads did not agree to rebate more than an 
eighth of a cent on oats. The roads are to rebate half 
this amount to the shippers when the latter settle. The 
former have no right to make rebates they say, but will 
arrive at the same result by making their payments to the 
elevator direct. A letter received in Chicago from Buffalo 
on this matter says: ‘“We desire to inform you that under 
an arrangement with the railroads centering at this point, 
which we trust will be consummated soon, all grain 
shipped to us will be put in store here immediately on 
arrival at an expense of one-fourth cent per bushel to the 
grain for elevator charges and five days’ free storage.” 

The subject of lake transportation rates was not dis- 
cussed at the meeting. 


THE HurEKA Frre Company, comprising the Eureka 
Hose and the Eureka Hook and Ladder companies, com- 
posed of employes of Howes & Ewell at Silver Creek, N. 
Y., gave their second annua! recepton on the evening of 
Tuesday, Feb. 21. It was a brilliant and successful affair, 
and as the programme, which, by the way, was of very 
beautiful and artistic design, embraced thirty-four num- 
bers, it is quite evident that the boys’ previous day’s 
labor did not incapacitate them for full enjoyment of ba 
evening, 
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PRODUCE VALUES AND SPEOU- 
LATION. 


BY H, A. PIERCE IN BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 

Since the short crop year of 1881, and the speculation 
that followed it, the produce markets of the country have 
not been in so strong position, from both a statistical and 
speculative standpoint, as they are this year. Indeed, the 
strength of these markets has changed the speculator 
from the constitutional bear of the past four years to the 
old-time bull of 1879-82. The parallel between the pres- 
ent and the last previous short crop year, however, does 
not end here; and it is not too soon to call attention to the 
fact that the tendency to extravagant bull estimates and 
anticipations has already fostered a spirit of wild and 
reckless speculation, such as we saw in these markets last 
December, and such as overdid and destroyed the strength 
of a stronger statistical situation in 1882 than that which 
now exists. There is a radical difference, however, in 
the present position, in the fact that we entered this crop 
year from a very depressed level of values, which was as 
far below as that upon which the short crop of 1881 was 
begun, was above an average of the prices of our chief 
staples of produce, in which speculation had been a factor, 
establishing their values. 

This is the great argument of the bulls, and it cannot 
be denied that it is a strong one. But there are other 
radical differences on the other hand, which, in part, 
counteract its strength. The average of prices has been 
materially reduced since 1881, and permanently with the 
great extension of railway transportation by land, and 
steam transportation by water the world over, until all 
countries are now brought into quicker and cheaper com- 
munication with each other, by which the surplus of one 


__ ismade immediately available to supply the deficit of 


another, and enables the importing countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere to draw upon the exporting coun- 
tries of the Southern Hemisphere as readily as upon those 
north of the equator. This gives Kurope a new crop to 
rely upon every three months of the year, or four crops 
instead of two—the winter and spring crop of the North- 
ern Hemisphere—as formerly. India, Australia and 
South America have thus entered the list of our competi- 
tors for the produce and meat markets of Europe, which, 
with cheap lands and labor, fertile soil and more equable 
climate, are able to produce cheaper than North America, 
and will be able to still further reduce present cost by the 
general introduction of labor-saving machinery, at which 
the United States had almost a monopoly for agricultural 
purposes up to 1884, when the declining prices of farm 
products stimulated its wholesale introduction to other 
competing countries for the first time, in order to enable 
them to compete with us. 

Until this revolution in the production and transporta- 
tion of competing countries has become as complete as in 
the United States, and farm machinery and railroad 


- freights as cheap, we will continue to hold some advan- 


tage over them in the produce markets of the world, by 
reason of the lead we have secured in these directions 
But it is only a question of time when they will overtake 
us. While, therefore, the level of values is now abnor- 
mally and probably unnaturally low for the time being, 
by reason of a shorter supply the world over, yet the ten- 
dency is still to cheapen the cost of production, unless it 
shall prove that the present reduction of the world’s sup- 


- plies of produce are due to the fact that the prices of the 


past two years have not covered cost, and hence tbis 
reduction is permanent until prices shall again be restored 
to true values and give a profit to the producer. 

Should this be demonstrated, as the bulls claim it has 
already been,and another crop fail to increase the world’s 
production, which, for two years, has steadily fallen off 
until it threatened ‘o drop below the world’s consumption, 
that we may assume with safety that this downward ten- 
deney in prices of produce has been permanently arrested 


and look for a higher level of values that must, to be per- 


manent, return the producer a profit. But not till another 
average crop year has demonstrated this fact, will it be 
safe to assume that we are to raise the recent average of 


q prices materially and permanently. 


The statistical strength of the present situation, there- 


’ fore, rests upon the supply and demand for the current 


crop year. The over-supply that followed the extreme 


high prices, to which speculation forced all our produce 
markets in 1881-82, was only worked off last year when 


msumption had overtaken production, by reason of 


extreme low prices, and stocks the world over were 
teduced to the normal reserves, or less. 


Then came the 
eht of last summer, which reduced below the lateo 


average the crops of this year in both the old and new 
worlds, All countries entered this crop year, therefore, 
with comparatively empty granaries, and this year’s con- 
sumption must come out of this year’s crops, as it has 
practically no surplus from last to draw upon, without 
using up the minimum reserves from the old crop year. 
Such a scarcity as that would produce would enable 
speculators to corner these markets, and to send prices as 
dangerously high again as in 1881-82, to be followed by 
another over-production and depression such as we have 
happily just escaped 

Here lies the strength of the situation from a statistical 
standpoint, and also the danger from another speculative 
craze, like that of 81. Hence the necessity of: conserva- 
tism in these markets, and, while prices have by no means 
reached a dangerous height, and, in fact, still seem low 
compared with all former experiences, it is too early in 
the first half of the crop year to discount the last half; 
and, by checking consumption or exports during the 
former period, force or tempt Europe to wait till the 
latter, and until another crop from the Southern Hemis- 
phere is available, when we would be left.with a surplus 
on hand, for which we would be compelled to seek a 
market at a price made by India, Australia and South 
America, instead of the American speculators. 

This is the danger of the position of the grain markets, 
at least, for our exports are abnormally low, as they have 
been so far on this crop, even at prices which started 
about 10 cents per bushel below present ones on wheat; 
nearly 20 cents lower on corn; pretty nearly 10 cents on 
oats, and correspondingly on flour; while pork has 
advanced over §3 per barrel, lard almost 2 cents per 
pound, and meats in the same proporiion. Cotton, our 
other chief export staple, while it has also advanced as 
much in proportion, has been exported more freely than 
ever before so that it must be excepted in this respect 
from the position of our other export staples, although 
there is the danger here also that speculation may make a 
long crop of wheat has recently been regarded as a short 


one. 
In view of this condition of our export trade, which is 


the great argument of the bears, and will prove stronger 
than the bulls’ statistical position, unless there is a change 
for the better early in the new year, it would be wisdom 
on the part of the bull leaders to discourage the public, 
which has been in the markets for the first time since 
1882-83, when it got so badly hurt as to be unable to 
speculate since, from forcing prices up further now, but to 
wait and hold the markets steady by buying on the 
“breaks” and selling on the ‘‘bulges,” until Europe has 
worked off the recent large arrivals of Russian, which 
were hurried forward from the Black Sea before the close 
of navigation, in order to relieve Western Europe of com- 
plete dependence upon America, until India’s next crop 
could be drawn upon; and until the large shipments of 
California following the collapse of the San Francisco 
wheat corner, have been placed and taken off the Euro- 
pean markets. This is likely to take until February, and 
possibly till into March; after which, and until into June, 
Europe will be practically dependent upon this country, 
and largely on the Atlantic coast for her supplies, except 
what may be left of the Russian crop to come from the 
Black and Baltic Seas after the opening of navigation in 
April. 

This is the situation, and the handle of the jug is not 
all on the bulls’ side; yet if they will pursue a conserva- 
tive course now, and let the bulk of our surplus. go into 
export at the best prices they can obtain, of course, before 
they attempt to force the position, they will find their load 
much easier to carry, and their .efforts will doubtless be 
rewarded by a good profit, on a safe and gradually 
descending scale of prices till the new crop. Meantime, 
any damage to that will only help them. They are now 
masters of the situation. But any premature attempt to 
force their advantage, might lose them the key of the 
position. 

The further we go into the last half of the crop year, if 
the market is allowed to take its own course, the stronger 
the statistical position will grow, and thus favor the bulls 
against the bears, for the strength is in this crop, inde- 
pendent of the next, uponsupply anddemand. Anything 
that produces the former and increases the latter, will 
help the bulls. On the other hand, anything that checks 
consumption or exports, and thus increases our local 
supplies, will help the bears. .The bulls should not, 
therefore, play into their opponents’ hands by doing the 
latter. Neither would it be wise for the bears to force 
prices down from their natural level, as the big Chicago 
perator s haye been trying to do twice the new year, for 


. 


| there is no more than is wanted to go around this crop at 
fair living prices to the farmer, and any attempt to raid 
the markets will only be playing into the hands of the 
bulls. 

Besides, Europe will take our wheat when she needs it 
at these prices as readily as at 10 cents decline, unless she 
gets the idea it is held by manipulation, when she will 
wait, as she so often has done, until she breaks the backs 
of the manipulators. On the other hand, she is proverb, 
ially a better buyer on a legitimately advancing market 
than on a declining one, for the evident reason that on a 
legitimate and gradual advance there is a profit on pur- 
chases, while on passage to the other side, no matter how 
high the price; while on a declining market there is a loss 
on passage, no matter how cheap the price may be here. 
Nothing would be more fatal to our export trade, there- 
fore, than for Europe to believe that our prices are held 
by speculators who must eventually liquidate, and for 
which she would wait until they were compelled to do so 
unless starved into buying. 


A FARMER’S ViEW OF SPECULA- 
TION. 


[Portion of an address delivered by M. W. Quick to the New 
York State Grange. ] 

Ilearn from the New York papers that the sales of 
wheat in the Produce Exchange of that city during the 
month of November last aggregated about 260,000,000 of 
bushels. Of this amount 3,600,000 bushels were cash 
wheat, or sales for immediate delvery, the balance, 156, - 
400,000, were sales on future contracts. Now this is 1% 
per cent. of the real to 9844 per cent. of the unreal. 
There was an election day, Thanksgiving day and four 
Sundays in this month, leaving twenty-four business days. 
The figures given, then, show sales each day equal to the 
yearly product of the Empire State, and more than 
twenty times the average monthly exports from ‘all our 
ports, including flour reduced to wheat equivalent. 

This, understand me, is the wheat business of one ex- 
change and includes no branches or bucket shops. 

The 3,600,000 bushels reported as the actual cash 
transactions for the month were equal to 9 per cent. of 
the visible supply, and when we take into consideration 
the widespread distribution of this supply, and the 
equally wide distribution of the exchanges, this 9 per 
cent. would not seem to be far from representing the 
position that the Produce Exchange occupies, compared 
to the others, in the general speculative business. As 
these figures furnish the only base for calculating the 
whole business, I will use them as they are presented. 
Now if this 256,400,000 bushels sold on future contracts 
is but 9 per cent. of the whole sales of this nature, we are 
to make an effort to comprehend 2,800,000,000 of bushels 
as the sales for one month in the regular exchanges. 
Multiply this one month by twelve, and if every person , 
in the United States should quit eating wheat, and if our 
ports were closed against the export of wheat, it would 
take the whole product—about 500,000,000 bushels per 
year—for the next fifty years to terminate these contracts 
in the property sold. 

I need not ask you if this is legitimate business. The 
figures may be divided and sub-divided many times and 
still you would answer—impossible! 

Now, there has been some legitimate buying and sell- 
ing, as is shown by these statements. The 3,600,000 
bushels were sales for cash, and some evidence of prop- 
erty, no doubt, passed fromseller to buyer. This is trade 
business! And right here comes the illusion to the great 
army of buyers. Their line of argument may be sup- 
posed to run like this: The wheat business of the ¢ untry 
is done in the exchanges, and great quantities of wheat 
are bought and sold within them. Ergo; all transactions 
in wheat are wheat. But I think that I have shown you 
by the foregoing figures that all transactions in wheat are 
not wheat, and I now ask you to consider three proposi- 
tions: 

First. 
wheat. 

Second. That future contracts are, in effect, an in- 
crease in the visible supply; and 

Third. That future contracts are all powerful in fixing 
values, 

To the first proposition—that. future contracts neither 
begin nor end in wheat—there may be. and no doubt are, 
exceptions, but in the overwhelming majority of cases 
this is undoubtedly true. 

I chanced to look at a New York Times of Dec. 7 last, 


That future contracts neither begin nor end in 
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and there saw sales recorded for the previous day of 
about 32,000,000 bushels of wheat for future delivery, 
nearly 26,000,000 bushels of which were for delivery next 
May. The same issue gave the whole visible supply as 
about 40,000,000 bushels. The sales of this 26,000,000 
was for New York delivery, yet New York never held 
that amount of wheat and will lack many millions of 
bushels of having that amount next May. Still we have 
the authority of the New York Zimes that this amount 
was sold for delivery during next May. These options 
certainly did not begin with wheat. It is equally certain 
that they will not end in wheat. To assert it would be 


absurd. ; 
There will be a settlement day in May; simply a settle- 


ment day. If the sellers of wheat options control actual 
wheat on that day, they will receive the difference in ad- 
justment. If the buyers can buy enough actual wheat 
to control the market and to advance it above the price 
named in their contracts, they will dictate the price of 
settlement. You are not apart of the deal. The long 
list of millions of sales are founded on the idea of wheat, 
and are called wheat, yet they are no wheat. The 
growers of this grain are to-day, and have been for years, 
doing the hard work necessary to furnish a foundation 
for the greatest farce known to the world, and for the 
support of an aristocracy who conduct a travesty on com- 
merce, the depressing influence of which is felt in all 
branches of industry. 8 

To the second proposition—that future contracts are, in 
effect, an increase of the visible supply—I ask your close 
attention, for hidden in this fact I see the worm that has 
been blighting your prosperity, To thoroughly trace the 
workings of this worm I would be required to take you 
through all the avenues of industry; but this my limited 
time will not permit. 

You know that it costs money to carry wheat. Now 
the middlemen must carry this surplus of forty millions 
of bushels in sight, and you are as much interested in 
protecting this store in their hands as you are in procur- 
ing a good crop, for the traffic between them fixes the 
price for the product of your harvest. The burdens 
borne by them are your burdens, for your interests are 
advanced and depressed by the same influences that ad- 
vance or depress the value of the surplus held between 
your grauaries and the tables of the consumer. 

The legitimite expenses of carrying the actual surplus 
in sight are the interest on the money value, the insur- 
ance, and the storage on 40,000,000 of bushels. On the 
base of values now ruling, this expense is about 14 cents 
per month, or 15 cents per bushel per year. 

The present visible supply cannot be carried for less 
than $500,000 per month. That is a burden that will 
under all circumstances press down on the shoulders of 
those who hold wheat, and when the shoulders get tired, 
the effort to get other shoulders to come to the relief of 
the aching ones tends to depress the selling price. Now, 
if-I can show you that future contracts increase the cost 
of holding wheat to the full extent of the amount sold, I 
think you will have no difficulty in coming to the con- 
clusion that wheat futures are as much of a burden on 
the shoulders of the legitimate factors in the wheat busi- 
ness as though they were actual wheat. 

On Dec. 6, when the 26,000,000 bushels were sold— 
which I have shown you cannot be delivered—the spot 
price for actual wheat was 893 cents, and May options 
were sold at 94 cents per bushel. Now what was repre- 
sented by this 44 cents per bushel above the price of gen- 
uine, spot wheat, that was added to fix the base for these 
May contracts? I wish that every farmer on the conti- 
nent would give thought to this question. An option sale 
of property that can under no circumstances be terminated 
by the delivery of property—that must, of necessity, be 
adjusted by the payment of differences—and yet there is 
embraced in the price of this future contract a premium 
of 4} cents. per bushel above the value of the existing 
reality that gives it a name. 

Now I venture the assertion that if there was no ex- 
pense connected with carrying actual wheat during the 
existence of these contracts, this 4+ cents would not be 
added. Noone would pay this unless it was in lieu of 
the expense connected with carrying actual wheat. It 
would cost 64 cents per bushel to carry wheat during the 
life of these contracts, or $1,625,000, to carry the 26,000,- 
000 bushels sold on this one day. If you had wanted to 
carry this amount of wheat until May, and believed that 
future contracts were the same as wheat because they 
would terminate on the same base of value, you would 
no doubt have thought it much better to cover the ex- 
pense of this carrying by purchasing futures at a premium 


of $1,105,000 than to carry the actual wheat at an ex- 
pense of $1,625,000, for you would thus save the snug 
sum of $520,000. This would seem to be a good busi- 
ness enterprise, but when you go behind the scenes and 
find out that the contract wheat never existed, it becomes 
clear that while there is an apparent saving of $520,000 
there is embraced a consideration of $1,105,000 for a 
service that cannot be performed. It is for carrying a 
commodity that does not exist, and the very fact that this 
apparent service can be secured at a price one-third less 


than the gold value of actual service, is enough to justify , 


us in stamping across its face in letters large and plain— 
counterfeit! 

Now, I want to draw your attention to the conclusion 
that follows, for it is the vital point in the argument 
which I have been endeavoring to make. In the first 
place we find that the figures which show the sales of 
future contracts, ostensibly representing wheat, to be 
so enormously in excess of any possible supply, that our 
suspicions of their genuineness are aroused. In the next 
place, we discover that the price of these futures is at a 
figure so much lower than can be legitimately accounted 
for, that our suspicions are confirmed and we are forced 
to believe that they counterfeit and do not represent 
actual wheat atall. Now with these counterfeits upon 
the market, as good, or even better for speculative pur- 
poses, than the genuine, and underbidding for a pretended 
service the actual value of the real—is not the conclusion 
inevitable, that the burdens of carrying the surplus are 
thus increased, and just as palpably too, as though the 
storehouses of the country contained the full amount of 
wheat that is represented by these contracts? Is not this, 
in effect, an increase of the visible supply of wheat even 
beyond the limits of comprehension? 

My third proposition—that future contracts are all- 
powerful in fixing values—follows naturally from a con- 
sideration of my second. Ifthe pernicious effect of futures 


is to increase the ostensible supply beyond the legitimate’ 


figure, then, by the inevitable law of supply and demand, 
prices must arrange themselves in sympathy with the 
superincumbent weight of this supply—be it real or 
artificial— and the market price thus forced far below its 
natural and legitimate level. 

Ineed not occupy your time in demonstrating that 
values are sympathetic, and that a continued low price 
for speculative commodities means a low price for all 
farm produce. You cannot obtain a disproportionately 
higher price for pork than for the corn to produce pork; 
neither can you expect corn to bring a higher market price 
than wheat. for wheat contains more nutriment than corn, 
and the world prefers wheaten to corn bread. In like 
manner.you cannot expect your farms to have more than 
a productive value as based on the market price of their 
yield. You cannot gain on the one hand what you lose 
on the other. Close observation and economical culture 
may, at times, have led you to produce specialties at a 
profit, but sooner or later you have found even these to 
sink to a base of poor pay for hard work. 


TIGHTENING ELEVATOR BELTS 


The cut illustrates the best method of joining the ele- 
vator bands. The extremities of the webbing are to be 
fitted with leather ends about three inches wide. On 
these two end straps and buckets are fastened, and by 
such means an elevator can at any time be readily tight. 


ened by bringing this joint on to the place where the 
doors for tightening purposes are situated. Elevator 
bands are best when made of good stout webbing, as this 
best insures their running perfectly straight. Leather, 
however, should be used for wheat, as webbing would 
wear out too rapidly.— The Miller, London, Eng. 


. 


Col. B. F. Johnson of Champaign estima‘es that the 
farmers of Illinois lost $50,000,000 by the drought during 
the past year. 

According to the secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, the corn crop of [Illinois last year was the smallest 
since 1864, being only 129,000,000 bushels. Af 

The total oat crop of this country in 1887 was 659,000,- 
000 bushels. Illinois took the lead in this crop with 108,- 
000,000. Dakota raised 37,000,000 bushels. 


It is said that there is wheat in a Kalamazoo, Mich., 
elevator which has been there for ten years, and upon 
which the storage charges amount to 56 cents per bushel. 


Three states, Iowa, Illinois and Missouri, produced 
465,531,000 bushels of corn, nearly one-third of the total 
1,456,161,000 bushels produced in the United States last 
year. 

Barley is largely used in California as food for horses. 
It is also used largely in Egypt and among the Arabs, 
and it issaid is one secret of the excellence of their 
horses. 

An exchange remarks that experience in New York 
City seems to lead to the conclusion that bucket shops, 
like gin mills, may be declared illegal, but cannot be per- 
manently suppressed. : 

Hon. 8. C. Bassett of Nebraska says that the corn crop 
could be doubled throughout that state without any in 
crease of acreage through a better selection of seed and 
more careful cultivation. 

The receipt at Chicago of a car of oats weighing 
60,000 pounds was noted as unusual, but it was sur- 
passed by a car of corn since received from Northern 
Iowa, and which contained 80,000 pounds of corn—1,428 
bushels. 

It is estimated by manufacturers that the consumption 
of binding twine in Canada last year, amounted to not 
less than 2,600 tons, of which all was made in Canadian 
mills, except about forty tons which came from the 
United States. 


A Kansas firm that handles a good deal of corn advises 
farmers to use the early vaitieties, especially the early 
yellow, known as ‘“‘Ninety-Day Corn,” which, they say, 
was about the only variety that produced anything like a 
fair crop last season. 


Employe at lard refinery—Mr. Allfat, here is a note from 
a customer up town, who wants 25 pounds of leaf-iard in 
its natural state. Proprietor (highly indignant)—Tell 
the blamed fool he'll have to send to the Southern mills. 
We don’t keep raw cotton seed.— Chicago Tribune. 


The success of the ‘‘corn palace” at Sioux City, Ia., 
last year, has induced the directors of the Agricultural 
Society to attempt another novel structure, which will be 
built entirely of baled hay, with a thatched roof. It will 
be divided into apartments in which exhibitions from the 
various counties will be placed. 


The annual report of the Dakota Railroad Commission 
states that the commission has licensed 241 elevators with 
a capacity of over 8,500,000 bushels. In addition, 266 
elevators have applied for licenses and 308 are doing a 
private business. The commission earnestly requests 
farmers to build their own granaires and market their 
wheat at their leisure. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator Company of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., has commenced suit against the Syndicate In- 
surance Company for $1,351 and the reformation of an 
insurance policy. There is also a suit against the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, the Lancashire Insurance 
Company, the Queen Insurance Company of Liverpool, 
and the American Insurance Company. 


Prof. N. A. Pratt of Atlanta, Ga., has discovered a 
process by which he extracts thirty gallons of fine oil 
from every tonof cotton-seed meal after the oil mills have 
done with it. In the “‘tailings” of the oil mills he finds 
this large quantity of oil, which he extracts with naphtha. 
This invention will add 40 per cent. to the quantity of 
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oil taken by the old process from a given quantity of 
seed. ; ; 


The wheat-growing counties of Texas report an increase 
of acreage for 1888 of from 10 to 100 per cent. 


The Messina and Fort Covington (Canada). Railway was 
opened March 9, The new road makes the Canadian 
route from Buffalo to the seaboard nearly 200 miles 
shorter than via Boston. 


Buenos Ayres mail advices Jan. 15 say that harvesting 
and threshing had proceeded rapidly, and in the province 
of Santa Fe large parcels of new crop wheat were ready for 
inarket. Little or nothing was doing for export, however, 
as local millers paid higher prices than exporters. 


The new black barley is claimed to be a great success 
in the Northern latitudes. Itis said to weigh over sixty- 
three pounds per bushel, and last year at Bozeman, Mont., 
yielded 1(8 bushels from two bushels sown. Mr. Henry 
E. Lavagea of Larimore, Dak., who has been experi- 
menting with this grain, says it eclipses anything in the 
grain line both for yield and feeding and fattening pur- 
poses. It has been analyzed by the chemist of the agri- 
cultural department at Washington, and found to be 
much richer in flesh and fat producing qualities than 
corn. 
argument in its favor. 


_A projected reform in the matter of dirty wheat from 
India is announced by*wheat exporting firms in Calcutta. 
Henceforth the up-country seller will have aright, as 
heretofore, to deliver wheat. containing 5 per cent. of 
foreign substances at contract price, or he may deliver 2 
per cent. more, subject to an equivalent deduction from 
the price. Butif it contains over 7 per cent. of admixt- 
ure he will be mulcted according to a fixed scale, so as to 
make it his interest to purchase from the cultivators only 
the cleaner parcels. This action has been forced upon 
the shippers by the continuous complaints from European 
buyers. 


A new scheme of the Illinois Central Railway 
Company has been presented to the public. At Iowa 
Falls, in Iowa, the company has 1,000-bushels of Texas 
red oats, which are to be distributed along the Central’s 
northern lines, and the crop shipped South, the great mar- 
kets being Atlanta, Memphis and New Orleans. The 
object of this action is to make business for the road, 
while the cereal mentioned is expected to prove a_profit- 
able crop for Illinois and Iowa farmers. It is under- 
stood that a good guarantee will be given that all the 
crop will be contracted for in advance, at from 2 to 4 cents 
higher than for any of the old varieties. 


A dispatch from Washington says that the Senate com- 
mittee on postoffices and post-roads has had its attention 
called to the newly-promulgated postal convention with 
Canada by a firm of seedsmen in the United States. The 
point made is that under the convention Canadian seeds- 
men can mail their wares for 4 cents a pound to any point 
in the country, while American seedsmen are compelled 
to pay 16 cents to the same points. The writer declares 
that the difference of 12 cents a pound will drive the en- 
tire business to Canada, and that other branches of 
mercantile business are likely to be similarly affected. 
He urges speedy action in the direction of reducing post- 
age. Members of the committee who have examined the 
matter say the complaint appears to be well grounded. 


According to a St. Louis grain dealer who has just re- 
turned from a personal investigation of the corn supplies 
in Western Iowa and Nebraska, the price of corn is not 
going to decline very much. The farmers, he says, started 
selling at 18 and 20 cents per bushel, and now they are 
getting 34 and 36 cents. They have been, and are, steady 
sellers, so that the price cannot be attributed to the scarci 
ty of offerings, but rather to the heavy demand. The 
high price of coal throughout these sections has induced 
the farmers to shell their corn, so as to have the cobs for 
fuel, which has led to a general shipment of the grain to 
Eastern markets, 9s there was lack of storing capacity, 
and local buyers were compelled to sell almost as fast as 
they bought. It is said, however, that St. Louis is re. 
ceiving upward of 90 per cent. of Nebraska’s surplus, 


The stocks of grain in Chicago elevators and afloat in 
the city on Saturday evening, March 10, were 5,418,572 
bushels of wheat, 3,796,113 bushels of corn, 1,021,217 
bushels of oats, 33,873 bushels of rye, and 331,123 bushels 
of barley. Total, 10,600,898 bushels of all kinds of grain 
against 22,229,151 bushels a year ago. For the same 
date, the secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade states 
the visible supply of grain in the United States and 


It is a sure crop in the Northern climate, another. 


Canada as 36,660,966 bushels of wheat, 9,212,394 bushels 
of corn, 4,426,990 bushels of oats, 378,722 bushels of rye, 
and 2,285,475 bushels of barley. These figures are 
smaller than the corresponding ones a week ago by 855,308 
in wheat and 139,628 in corn. The visible supply of 
wheat for the correspondiag week a year ago decreased 
1,508,416 bushels. : 


The Minneapolis Market Record, in speaking of the re- 
duction elevator charges at Chicago, says: ‘‘ There is con- 
siderable ado about a statement to the effect that Armour, 
as soon as his big elevator is finished, is going to offer 
free storage for five days, and charge 14 cent for each ten 
days thereafter; this fact is responsible for the reduction 
made by the elevatormen. The latter deny the story.” 


It was reported from New Nork last Friday that the 
footings of the world’s wheat crop for 1887 show an in- 
crease of more than 100,000,000 bushels over the total 
crop of the year next preceding, There is room to ques- 
tion the statement, and to think that the balance really 
lies the other way. The figures published as official for 
1886 include 1,179,707,151 bushels for Europe, 157,218,000 
for the United States, 289,000,000 for India, and about 
14,000,000 for Australia. Total in round numbers, 3,940,- 
000,000, instead of the 1,826,251,000 used in the New 
York compar‘son. The result is that the total of crops 


for last year was nearly 114,000,000 bushels less than that 
of 1886, instead of being nearly 116,000,000 greater.— /.- 
change. 


Three bucket shops, with all their outfits, were burned 
recently in Providence, R. I. 


Tickets of membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change have declined to $1,500. - 


A membership in the Chicago Board of Trade was re- 
cently sold for $1,890 net to the buyer. 


The directors of the Detroit Board of Trade have re- 
appointed Secretary Geo. M. Lane for the coming year. 
D. Thompson, P. Hutchins and J. C. Hatch have been ap- 
pointed grain inspectors. 


A vote on amendments to the rules of the Chicago 
Board of Trade defeated the proposition to change the 
opening hour on delivery day (the first of each month), 
but adopted the amendment expediting the depositing of 
margins. ‘ ; 


The Toronto Board of Trade is asking the Dominion 
government for legislation authorizing the Board to ac- 
cept as members not only actual traders in Toronto, but 
persons directly engaged in or interested in trade or com- 
merce, whether residents of Toronto or not. 


The Standard Stock Company, which did the largest 
bucket-shop business in the city of New York, has given 
up the fight and gone out of the business ‘“‘for good,” so 
its backers say. Other bucket-shop proprietors have been 
indicted by the grand jury under the gambling act. 


The members of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce are 
discussing the project of erecting a handsome building 
for the use of that body. Messrs. Willard and Brett of 
Mankato offer to put in the land at $80,000, and it is pro- 
posed to issue stock for $250,000, making $170,000 for 
the building. 


It is said that, no'withstanding the recent raid on the 
bucket shops of New York, they are again in full blast. 
It is believed that a bill will be introduced in the legis- 
lature to tax these places $300a month. If this bill be- 
comes a law it will force many of the smaller concerns 
out of existence. Todd’s shop, which is now known as 
the ‘‘Open Board,” has already taken measures to con- 
form as nearly as possible to the exact letter of the law, 
no one being admitted to its room without a member’s 
ticket. If the new law does go into effect it will be pow- 
erless to touch this bucket shop. 


Ata recent meeting of the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade a resolution was adopted asking that 
measures be taken that the Inter-State Commerce Law 
be so amended as to restrain certain railroads from dis- 
criminating in freight rates against Chicago. A resolu- 
tion was also adopted asking the Mayor and Common 
Council not to approve the ordinance recommending the 
closing of the bridges for four hours morning and even- 
ing, as its passage would injure the interests of 
vessel owners and the commerce of the city. A resolu- 
tion was also adopted approving and recommending the 
passage of H. R. bill $064, entitled *“A bill directing the 
United States of America to make a ship canal around 
Niagara Falls in the state of New York.” This canal, 
which will connect the waters of Lakes Erie and Ontario 
and which will remove the only remaining obstacle to un- 


interrupted deep-water navigation along our entire North- 
‘ern lake frontier, is considered by the Board as national 
inits character, and demanded asa means of military 
defense on the exposed frontier, A. copy of the latter 
resolution was ordered to be sent to the Illinois Senators 
and Representatives of Congress. . 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Baltimore Corn 
and Flour Exchange, President H. A. Parr, R. 8S. Fowler, 
HK. M. Schryver and E. C. Heald were elected directors to 
represent the exchdhge in the Chamber of Commerce 
building. W.H. Kellum, Kitan Bury, E. C. Timanus, 
B. H: Griswold; H. L. Cook and R. W. Applegarth were 
elected members of the Exchange. J. M. Cameron was 
contirmed as member of the corn committee in place of 
Louis Miller declined. Canton Elevators 1 and 3, and B. 
& O. Elevators “‘A,” ‘“‘B” and “C” were designated as 
regular. 


The Duluth Board of Trade has sent to the Minnesota 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, and to the In- 
ter-State Commerce Committee in the Senate, a protest 
against so amending the Inter-State Commerce Law as to 
prohibit the shipment of American goods through Can- 
ada. Such action, it says, threatens to result disastrously 
to the commerce of Duluth and- the country tributary 
thereto, and the agitation of the proposed amendment has 
already resulted in breaking off negotiations nearly com- 
pleted fora line of American steamers between Duluth 
and Owen Sound and Sarnia, to run in connection with 
Canadian railroads, 


The Detroit Board of Trade has sent to Senator Pal- 
mer an indignant protest against an address made before 
the Senate Committee on Inter-State Commerce, by a 
Gen. Wilson, who claimed to represent ‘“‘nobody but him- 
self and the American people.” The amendment to the 
Inter-State Law which he suggested would, it is stated, 
“paralyze and destroy the business of railroads which 
carry inter-state traffic across Canadian territory, and 
whtch would as inevitably ruin the business of certain 
sections of the United States dependent upon such rail- 
roads for transportation.” The protest emphatically 
urges that the amendment be not considered, and that no 
such scheme be reported to the Senate for action. 


The new administration of the Chicago Board of Trade 
has adopted some of the suggestions made by President 
Wright in his retiring message, and is reducing unneces- 
sary expenditures with a view to lessening the Board’s in- 
debtedness. The real estate manager has been given the 
duties of the assistant secretary, who has resigned, in ad- 
dition to his real estate duties. Members are now re- 
quired to make their own checks for differences at the 
clearing house, thus dispensing with at least one clerk at 
that place. A great reduction in fentals bas been made, 
and as a result the old tenants have retained their offices 
and the vacant offices are filling up rapidly. President 
Wright recommended that steps should be taken to ob- 
tain a large revenue from the sale of market quotations; 
but this will not be done, only sufficient to pay for their 
distribution will be charged, as the administration is anx- 
ious to have them as widely cistributed as possible. A 
strong effort will be made the present year to have them 
circulated in Europe. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION. 


Reports from the winter wheat sections are unfavorable, 
and generally indicate considerable danger to the crop, 
with more or-less damage, and an exceptionally fine 
season will be required to make a fair crop of winter 
wheat; thus far it has been the reverse. So far as the 
condition of the crop is concerned Kansas has kept at the 
head of the procession, with promises of a full average, 
though the acreage has been reduced materially, and we 
learn that the reserves of wheat back in farmer’s hands 
are comparatively very small indeed, the local mills hav- 
ing paid such high prices early in the season that wheat 
was marketed very freely. In Missouri the condition is 
almost uniformly good, but the central district is suffer- 
ing somewhat of late. Tennessee promises an excellent 
yield, but Kentucky is considerably below an average. 
From Ohio and Indiana we have more complaints of 
severity of weather and trying effects on the crop than in 
any other two states in the winter wheat belt. Recent 
reports say that in Indiana the late sown acreage is large, 
which is very unpromising. Winter wheat in Illinois 
has already suffered considerably, and it will take but a 
few days more of dry winds to seriously injure it. The 
Michigan crop is uneven, the growth being small, and it 
still looks short and thin.—V. Y. Produce Huchange Re- 
porter. 


LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the Lake Carriers’ Associ- 
ation was held at Detroit, Mich., March 3. Representa- 
tives were present from Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Mount Clemens, Bay City, Buffalo and Detroit. In his 
annual address President Caldwell of Buffalo stated that 
the association was in good condition, and was now in a 
position to voice the prevailing sentiment of vessel-owners 
on disputed topics. Reports of the progress of the con- 
troversy on the Chicago bridge question were read and 
referred to the board. A new board of managers was 
elected and the following officers for 1888: President, 8S. 
D. Caldwell, Buffalo; vice-presidents, Thomas Wilson, 
Cleveland, Frank J. Firth, Erie, James Millen, Detroit, 
Ira H. Owen, Chicago; secretary, Harry Murphy, Buf 
falo; treasurer, James Carey Evans, Buffalo. 
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Morden, Man., wants another grain elevator. 

©. Hunt will erect a corn mill at Tunnel Hill, Ga. 

E. Sauble will establish:a broom factory at Sauble, Fla. 

Morrisey Bros., grain dealers, have sold out at Ruby, 
Neb. 

Joseph ©. Carter, grain dealer, Kit Carson, Col., has 
sold out. 

Louis Seigman & Co. will build a $10,000 brewery at 
Florence, Ala. 

J. W. Sawyer, grain and seed dealer, Goshen, Ind., 
has sold out. 

CG, H. Chisam of Odell, Ill., has sold his elevator there 
to Boston parties. 

Mr. Snider, grain dealer, Stanford, Ill., will remove to 
Delavan, this state. 

W. M. Pannebaker is erecting a roller process corn mill 
at Blue Wing, N. C. 

R. C. Boothby, grain dealer and miller, Livermore 
Falls, Me., has sold out. 

Adam Beattie, grain dealer, Ovid, Mich., has sold out 
to the Holly Milling Co. ; 

M. ©. Moores, grain dealer and miller, Bryan, Ohio, 
has made an assignment. 

Horstman & Co., grain dealers, Sutherlaiid, Iowa, have 
sold out to Porter & Sieh. 

Power & Martin, grain commission, New York City, 
have dissolved partnership. 

Walton & Frazier of Thomasboro, Ill., handled 35,000 
bushels of oats in January. 

Reynolds, Paul & Co., grain dealers, Friend, Neb., 
have dissolved partnership. 

J. C, Hubinger is interested in a starch factory to be es- 
tablished at Keokuk, Iowa. 

Foskett & Holbrook, grain dealers, Palmer, Mass., 
have dissolved partnership. 

C. L. Wing. grain merchant, Yates City, Ill., has gone 
to California for his health. 

Sckart Bros. of Bridgeport, Conn., will build a $135,- 
000-brewery at Houston, Tex. ° 

Douglas Huy is successor to D. H.Chower in the grain 
business at Great Falls, Mont. 

Wyckoff & Beach, grain dealers, Appleton City, Wis., 
are succeeded by O. C. Beach. 

Wilcox & Spencer are successors to Francis Wilcox in 
the grain business at Paris, Idaho. 

William T. Baker & Co., grain and stock commission, 
Chicago, have disolved partnership. 

Samuel C. Anderson of Cleburne, Tex., contemplates 
building a grain elevator at that place. 

The Rugby Distilling Company will make improve- 
ments to its distillery at Newport, Ky. 

The Capital Brewing Company will make improve- 
ments to its brewery at Frankfort, Ky. 

¥. 8. Gray has opened an office at Lane, Ill., for the 
purpose of dealing in lumber, grain, etc. 

The Charlotte Broom Works of Charlotte, N. C., will 
purchase machinery for a broom factory. 

The Armour Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago with a capital stock of $100,000. 

The Columbus Fertilizer Co., H. Bussey manager, will 
build a cotton-seed oil mill at Columbus, Ga. 

The Rock Island Railroad Company will erect a new 
elevator at Utica, I. Work will begin soon. 

Two new elevators will be erected at Neepawa, Man., 
shortly, by the Ogilvie Milling Co. and J. Law. 

Baldwin, Wren & Farnum, grain, stock and provision 
commission, Chicago, have dissolved partnership. 

J. C. Bright has succeeded A, J.-Fishell in the proprie- 
torship of the McComb Elevators at McComb, Ohio. 

Bobert Green will erect a grain elevator at Edestein, 
near Lawn Ridge, Ill., of 40,000 bushels’ capacity. 

Kk. E. Lane, grain buyer at Gifford, Ill., has bought 
during the past five months 100,000 bushels of grain. 

The Boards of Trade of Kingston and Toronto, Ont., 
are discussing the question of a dry dock for Kingston. 

Froedtert Bros., grain commission, Milwaukee, Wis., 
are succeeded by Froedtert Bros, Grain and Malting Co, 

The Schlitz Brewing Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., con- 
template erecting a $50,000 brewery at Covington, Ky. 

Burt & Gay, grocers and grain dealers, and the West- 
ern Mercantile Co , Ballinger, Tex., have consolidated. 

The ©, P, R. R. Company will erect another large 
grain elevator at Fort William, Man., the coming season. 

Jasper N. Unger, Hagerstown, Md., will add corm 
crushing machinery to his flour mill the coming summer, 

The Wharton Flouring Mill Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
have completed their new 40,000-bushel elevator. James 


M. Wharton is president and general manager, and Geo. 
T. Sedberry secretary and treasurer of this company. 
J. W. Bryant has closed his elevator at Elgin, Minn. He 
will not open it again until the crop of 1888 is harvested. 
J. E. Byrd, Timmonsville, 8. C., wants estimates on 
the necessary machinery for a small cotton-seed oil mill. 


A broom factory will probably be established at Dur- 
ham, N. C., by the Junior Order of American Mechanics, 

A. S, Wilson, formerly engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness at Waldron, Mich., has gone into the grain business 
there. 

The citizens of Strathclair, Man., will give a liberal 
bonus to any one erecting a flouring mill and elevator 
there. 

Mr. Maltby of Foosland, Ill., will open a grain office at 
Fisher, this state, for J. H. Pollock & Sons, of the former 
place. 

On March 5, the elevators at Indianapolis, Ind., con- 
tained 179,602 bushels of grain less than at the same time 
in 1887. 

The failure of Bensley Bros, at Chicago, has necessi- 
tated the closing of the grain elevator owned by them at 
Vail, Iowa. : 

Conrad Giese & Co. will erect a $20,000 brewery at 
Chattanooga,, Tenn. The contract for the building has 
not yet been let. 

The Paris Lumber & Grain Company, Paris, Texas, 
has assigned, with nominal assets of $25,000 and liabilities 
of about $16,000. 

Beyer & Bartels, proprietors of a feed and corn mill at 
St. Louis, Mo,, have dissolved partnership. Ernest Beyer 
will continue the business. 

S A Hayward has sold a one half interest in his eleva- 
tor at Tremont, Ill., to a Peoria firm. Mr. Hayward will 
continue the business as usual. 

Charles Spinks has been appointed Deputy City Weigher 
at Newport, Ky., on a petition to that effect by the grain 
and feed dealers of that city. 

The contract has been let to Burs, Peters & Co., for a 
large cotton-seed oil mill to be erected at Houston, Tex. 
Work will commence in April. 

F. W. Murray, formerly in charge of the grain elevator 
at Clearwater, Minn., is now manager of the North Star 
Elevator Company, Fargo, Dak. 

Messrs. J. F. Cargill, V. S. Cargill and Mr. McMillan, 
prominent grain men of Minneapolis, Minn., are making 
an extensive trip through the Southwest. 

The Antique Distilling Co. has been incorporated at 
Millport, Ky., with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
incorporators are C. L. Mills and others. 

The Gem Flouring Mill Company of Rushville, Ind., 
has closed a contract with Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. of 
Moline, Ill., for a 40,000-bushel elevator. 


Isaac Johnson of Omaha, Neb., and J. B. Christian of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, have formed a co-partnership to 
deal in grain, with headquarters at Omaha. 

The firm of Thurber & Gore was suspended from the 
Chicago Board of Trade on Feb. 21 for one year. Their 
offense was giving rebates on commissions. 

The Carroll Distilling Co. has be:n incorporated at 
Wide Awake, Ky., with a capital .stock of $100,000. 
Samuel Block and others are the incorporators. 

The contract has been let for the Farmers’ Co-operative 
elevator, at North Bend, Neb. It will have a capacity 
for 15,000 bushels of grain and will cost $3,200. 

Frank Hanen has sold his interest in the grain business 
at New Glarus, Wis., to Mr. Persons of Utica, that state. 
Mr. Hanen will remove to his farm in Western Iowa. 

Wm. T Baker & Co., grain, stock and provision com- 
mission, Chicago, have dissolved partnership. Wm. T. 
Baker will continue the business under the same style. 

The Arkansas Valley Elevator at Kansas City, Mo., 
is the largest elevator in that city. It is owned by the 
A.T. &8. F. R. R. Co. E. G. Rolfe is the general man- 
ager. 

D. B. Brearly & Co., brokers on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, failed March 7. They have lately been speculat- 
ing heavily in corn, and presumably got beyond their 
depth. 

Adam Frey of Hartford, Wis., will erect an elevator at 
that place, with a storage capacity of 30,000 bushels of 
grain. It is to be the finest structure of the kind in that 
section. 

The Tallapoosa Broom Co. has been incorporated at 
Tallapoosa, Ga., with a capital stock of $5,000. J. H. 
and G. L. Parker and Thomas Leach are the incor- 
porators, 

The Elkhorn Railroad Company has agreed to give 
rates on grain to St. Louis, Mo., and will hereafter send 
all of that freight to the Missouri Pacific, billed via Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

A local paper states that the firm of Benjamin & Loug 
at Hamilton, Minn., is doing a prosperous business grind- 
ing feed. They use two sets of burrs and a corn sheller 
for the work. 

The Atlantic Trust Company of New York City, has 
been elected a trustee of the Union Improvement & Ele- 
vator Company, Duluth, Minn,, in place of Gardner P. 
Lloyd, deceased. 


The Atchison, Kan., Glove says that the grain men of 
that city are agreeably surprised over the amount of busi- 
ness done during the past winter. When the season 
opened the elevators expected to remain idle half the 


time, but they haye been kept quite busy. The Santa Fe 
elevator alone has handled 1,600 cars of grain since Octo- 
ber last, and this is double the amount they anticipated. 


F. Kundert, grain dealer, New Glarus, Wis., has 
bought the grain warehouse lately erected there by Yost 
Hoesley. This will add considerably to his capacity for 
storing grain. 

The Union Elevator at Peoria, Il., is temporarily closed 
down. The elevator is owned by the C. B. & Q. Railroad 
Company, but they have no use for it at present owing to 
the strike on their road. 


Mr. Osborn of the grain firm of Osborn & McMillan, 
Minneapolis, Minn., operating a line of elevators on the 


Minneapolis & Pacific Railroad, has recently returned. 


from a pleasure trip in Florida. 


H. Cleland, grain buyer at Osgoode Station, Ont., for 
Thos. McKay & Co. of Ottawa, Ont,, has bought and 
shipped this season 100,000. bushels of oats and a large 
quantity of wheat, rye and barley. ‘3 


The Mahoneyville Distillery Company has been organ- 
ized at Portsmouth, Va., with Edward Mahoney as presi- 
dent. The capital stock of the company is to be not less 
than $40,000 nor more than $300,000. 


Joel Wheeler & Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., are preparing to © 


build a large elevator on the Evans Ship Canal. It will 
be used principally as a feeder to their malt house, although 
they will do some outside transferring, yee: 


The directors of the big flouring mill being erected at 


Keewatin, Ont., have decided to erect an elevator with a 
capacity for 350,000 bushels of grain in connection with 
the 150,000-bushel elevator already buiit. ‘i 

The amount of grain received during 1887 at the Canton 
e’evators at Baltimore, Md., owned by the B. & O. R R. 
Company was 6,735,713 bushels, & decrease of 1,287,578 
bushels as compared with the previous year. 


N. L. and G. L. Lenham, formerly of the Lenham Ele- 
vator Company of Duluth, Minn, and Dakota, are at 
present connected with an oil company at San Francisco, 
Cal., the former as president and the latter as secretary. 


The Northwestern Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
is building a 50,000-bushel elevator at Ada, Minn., in 
which the Paige 4-Horse Power will be used. This com- 
pany, has recently completed a similar elevator at Arthur, 

ak, 


The Nor West Farmer for March states that the ele- 
vator and grain sheds at Port Arthur, Ont., are full, and 
about 120,000 bushels have been put iato the new sheds 
at Fort William. These sheds have a capacity for 700, 
000 bushels. 


The increase in the price of starch has had a very 
stimulating effect on the starch works at Indianapolis, 
Ind. They are now using about 3,000 bushels of corn 
per day, turning out nearly 75 per cent. of their full pro- 
ductive capacity. 


The Maddux Distilling Co. has been incorporated at 


Dayton, Ky., with a capital stock of $48,000, to engage ° 


in the manufacture and distilling of wines, etc. The in- 
corporators are Lewis O. Maddux, Jas. W. Shanks and 
Godfrey Halterhoff. 


A’Deloraine, Man., paper says that photographs are 
being taken of the piles of wheat in bags awaiting ship- 
ment at various points throughout the province, and one 
taken there shows up the situation more powerfully than 
words could describe it. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company will build a 
mammoth transfer elevator at South Kankakee, Ill., and 
a Baltimore grain firm is erecting a transfer and storage 
elevator near the ‘‘Three I” tracks there, with a capacity 
for 300,000 bushels of grain. 


It is stated that 75 per cent. of the wheat shipped from 
Indianapolis, Ind., the past eighteen months has gone 
into the elevators at Sandusky, Ohio. The dock facilities 
at Sandusky are excellent, and it could be made a very 
important lake shipping point. 


The Journal ‘of Indianapolis, Ind., states that there is 
at present less wheat in store in the mills and elevators 
there than at any time within the last four years. If the 
flouring mills were to run to their full capacity for one 
month they would be short of wheat. 


A Memphis, Tenn., correspondent to the Tradesman 
says that the cotton-seed oil and cake factories there are 
now in full blast, and it is estimated that the total prod- 
uct this year will be about 10,000 more barrels than last 
year, and about 100,000 more sacks of cake or meal. 


The Evans Linseed Oil Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 
is now using 1,200 bushels of flax seed daily. So light 
was the crop in that state last year that this company is 
obliged to get a large amount of seed from Nebraska. 
The company is making large shipments of meal to Euro- 
pean markets. 


W. FF. Meader of Minneapolis, Minn., has been in- 
dicted on the charge of selling wheat received for storage. 
It is alleged that on Sept. 1, 1887, he sold 5,000 bushels of 
wheat which he had received in storage at Northfield, 
Minn., from William Powell, and for which he had given 
a wheat receipt. 


A meeting of the starch manufacturers was held at 
Indianapolis, Ind., on March 8, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the condition of the trade and of forming an as-_ 
sociation. Nothing definite was accomplished. The 
starch men say that the trade has become demoralized by 
reason of competition mainly, and that the consumption 
has decreased because manufacturers of cotton cloths, 
who once used a great deal of starch, are now using other, 
substances. 
formerly among the starch men’s steadiesty patrons, are. 


The baking powder men, too, who were, 


tor contains $4,000 worth of corn. 
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now putting flour almost altogether in their products. 
The consumption in the last year Las decreased from one- 
third to one-half. The drought last summer induced many 
to buy for speculative purposes—a transaction that has, 
they say, proved disastrous. 


Milton. Brown & Co., grain dealers at Buffalo, N. Y., 
are insolvent, and a levy was lately made by the sheriff 
on Mr. Brown’s interest in the distillery firm of Brown & 
Merritt, on an attachment of $23,000 for the Bank of 
Commerce, made by the firm to secure advances on grain. 
Brown & Merritt will not be seriously affected. 


Maurice Rosenfeld of Chicago, the principal broker 
for Harper in the big June wheat deal, has made a settle- 
ment with nearly all of his creditors. All of the credi- 
tors who are members of the Chicago Board of Trade get 
25 per cent. of their claims, and the New York Stock 
Exchange creditors get 40 per cent., the total liabilities 
to the former being $500,000, and to the latter $100,000. 


The firm of Snodgrass & Spear, Chicago, composed of 
John T. Snodgrass and Frank R. Spear, has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent. Both gentlemen will con- 
tinue in business, however, in connection with the Board 
of Trade. Mr. Snodgrass will resume his former grain 
shipping business, under the firm name of John T. Snod- 
grass & Co. Mr. Spear will engage in the grain shipping 
and commission business. 


The Stansbury elevator at Saybrook, Ill., which has 
been in litigation for some time, has passed from the con- 


' trol of T. A. Stansbury. Some time ago the elevator was 


sold to settle some claims against its owner, by the special 
master in chancery, and the time of redemption having 
expired, suit was commenced Feb. 6, in forcible detainer, 
for possession. As Mr. Stansbury did not appear, the 
case was decided in favor of the plaintiff. 

A special dispatch from Moorhead, Minn., dated Feb. 
29, says: ‘‘Railroad Commissioner Gibbs was here to-day 
to hear the complaints of farmers as to railroads, grain 
matters. Although his coming was advertised some 


-weeks, no farmers assembled to meet him, which indicates 


general satisfaction with the management of those inter- 
ests.” Satisfied farmers, and satisfied with the railroad 
company at that, well this is an age of surprises. 


H. C. France & Co. of Rose Hill, lowa, are among the 
largest grain firms in that portion of the state. They also 
deal extensively in lumber and stock. The firm is com- 
posed of H. C. France, R. H. Stringfellow and Geo. W. 
France, all experienced business men. They have three 
large grain warehouses and extensive corn cribs. During 
the past fall and winter they have purchased 75,000 
bushels of oats and other grain in proportion. At present 
they have 10,000 bushels of corn in store in their cribs. 

There is a great searcity of oats in the vicinity of 
Ottawa, Ont., at present. The scarcity is attributed to 
the unfavorable season for that crop last year, and to the 


fact that a comparatively small quantity of oats was | 


planted last spring. They are higher in the market there 


now than they have ever been for a quarter of a century, 


bringing from 45 to 50 cents per bushel. It is predicted 


- that seed oats will be worth 60 cents per bushel before 


May 1. 

A correspondent of the Pantagraph of Bloomington, 
Ill., gives the following instance of big yields and big 
loads. Joseph Molitor, living two and one-half miles 
from Metamora, IIl., raised 6,500 bushels of corn on 110 
acres last season, making an average of 59 bushels and 10 
pounds to the acre. He hauled 4,459 bushe’s and 36 
pounds of this crop to Robert Andrews at Washington, 
Tll., a distance of six miles, at seventy-nine loads, making 
an average of 56 bushels and 35 pounds to a load. The 
heaviest load hauled was 64 bushels and 25 pounds. 


The doors of A. Esten’s grain office and elevator at 
Lincoln, IlJ., were closed by the sheriff Feb. 18, by order 
of the Lincoln National Bank, to which Mr. Esten had 
confessed judgment for about $6,000. The embarrass- 
ment is only temporary, and Mr. Esten will probably 
resume business again shortly. He owns an elevator at 
Lincoln and one at Lawndale, this state; the latter eleva- 
Mr. Esten was for- 
merly a partner of Oran A. Carpenter in the grain busi- 
ness at Lincoln. 


A correspondent to the New York Produce Exchange 
Reporter says that during January and apart of February 
he traveled through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kansas and a few points in Kentucky, ‘lennessee and 
Missouri, and after visiting a large number of farms, ele- 
vators and mills, he finds a very uniform agreement 
among farmers, merchants and millers, that there is very 
much less wheat in the country now than at this time last 
year. In regard to the growing crop, the opinion is that 
the condition is below that of last year, and the area under 
wheat is’ considerably less. 


James Graham & Son, grain dealers, Pittsburg, Pa., 
have been expelled from membership in the Pittsburg 
Grain and Flour Exchange. Their offense is the alleged 
delivery of a forged grade certificate. The testimony 
produced at the investigation was to the effect that the 
firm of James Graham & Son recently sold a carload of 
oats on’Change. This firm claimed at the time that the 
oats were No. 2 grade. Walter Horning & Co., the pur- 
chasers, shipped the oats to the country and requested the 
Graham firm to give them an inspector’s grade certificate. 
This was done by the Messrs. Graham. The name of 
William Culp, the regular grain inspector, was signed to 
it. The person who purchased the oats from_ Messrs. 
Horning, afterward claimed that they were not No. 2 but 
No. 3 grade. Mr. Culp inspected a sample taken from 
the car, and pronounced the oats an inferior No. 8 grade. 
The inspector was then asked if he had signed the certifi- 


cate which Horning & Co. had received from Graham & | less cheque to pay a bill, and had been reproached for it. 


Co. He said he had not. Both father and son were 
placed on the witness stand. The son testified that he 
knew nothing of the certificate transaction. Mr. Graham, 
Sr., said he had given the alleged certificate to Mr. 
Horning’s bookkeeper, Mr. Bailey. The directors, after 
hearing this evidence, concluded to expel the firm from 
the Exchange. 

That patriarchal old fraud, the Bohemian Oats Scheme, 
has cropped up in a new guise at Aberdeen, Dak. A 
company has been organized there to introduce and sell a 
new wheat. They sell the wheat at $5 a bushel, then 


This, it is thought, drove him to suicide. He left no 
letters or anything to explain the reason. He was about 
forty years old, and leaves a widowed mother. 


The Marqueti Winery and Distillery, near Fresno, Cal., - 
was destroyed by fire on the night of March 2. It was 
owned by Rogers & Miller of San Francisco. Machinery 
and buildings valued at $50,000 were consumed. The 
‘property was partially insured. 


The elevator belonging to Endacott Bros., at Charles- 
ton, Ont , was destroyed by fire Feb. 29. Several thou- 


contract to buy back the crop from it next year at $1 or | Sand bushels of grain were consumed. The fire is sup- 


more per bushel. The sharpers will take the farmer’s 


posed to have been the work of an incendiary. The loss 


note and give in exchange a ‘‘contract” which ostensibly is heavy, but is partially covered by insurance. 


binds them to take the wheat next year at the stipulated 
price. The note is negotiable, and will be sold to the 
nearest money lender. The contract is worthless, and the 
farmer will have to dispose of his new and dearly bought 
variety of wheat as best he can. 


The warehouse of Brown Bros. at Hanover, Wis., was 
destroyed by fire Feb. 13. 


A new elevator just erected at Mt. Vernon, Ill., was 
completely demolished by the cyclone which swept over 
that place on Feb. 19. 


The stock of Caughey & Peters, grain and feed com- 
mission, Detroit, Mich., was damaged by fire a few weeks 
ago. Partially insured. 


William 8. Brackett, a member of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange, shot himself through the head in Green- 
wood Cemetery, Feb: 27. 


The grain elevator in connection with Lemke & Van 
Dorren’s flouring mill at Millard, Neb., was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Fully insured. 


James E, Henneberry, secretary of the Call Board at 
Chicago during its existence, died at St. Louis, Mo., on 
Sunday, March 11, from a nervous illness from which he 
had suffered for several years. 


Certes F'. Holliday, secretary of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade, died March 5 of acute pneumonia, aged forty- 
four. He wasa prominent Mason, and well-known in 
Masonic circles all over the country. 


Daniel T. Clark, a well-known member of. the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died at his home in Kenwood on Tues- 
day, March 6, of pneumonia. He was connected with 
the firm of Wiliiam Kirkwood & Co. 


The Puget Mill Co.’s warehouse at Seattle, Wash. 
Territory, of which Baxter & Co. were lessees, collapsed 
Feb. 27, destroying the building and a large amount of 
grain stored therein. Loss about $10,000. 


Strong’s elevator, situated near the Northwestern pass- 
enger depot in Baraboo, Wis., was destroyed by fire Feb. 
20. It was the work of an incendiary, as fire was dis- 
covered in the building a few days previous. The loss is 
estimated at about $5,000, with no insurance. 


Three thousand bushels of barley stored on the third 
floor in the Sioux Falls brewery at Sioux Falls,"Dak., were 
precipitated to the ground by the giving away of the top 
floor, Feb. 23. All the floors in that part of the building 
were wrecked by the accident, entailing a loss to the 
brewery company of nearly $1,000. 


The large three-story, iron-clad building owned by Peet 
& Co., and occupied by a number of grain and commission 
merchants at Pittsburg, Pa., was totally destroyed by fire 
Feb. 24. The fire is supposed to have been caused by a 
defective flue. The building was insured for $20,000. 
J. M. Peet & Co. lost $31,000; Walter Horning & Co., 
$700 dealers, $5,000; Shoemaker & Co., grain dealers, 

7,000. 


The commercial warehouse of J. S. Smith & Co., on 
the river between Washington and Randolph streets, 
Chicago, Ill, was partially destroyed by fire Feb. 18. 
The building, which was four stories high and 40x75 in 
area, was owned by W. R. Morrison. The capacity of 
the building was 65,000 bushels, and it was more than 
half full of wheat, corn and oats. The loss on the grain 
was estimated at about $40,000, and on the building at 
about $10,000. Insurance is said to be $25,000. 


William G. Starkey, city clerk of Lincoln, Ill., died in 
that city March 2, aged sixty years. He was born in 
West Virginia and came to Lincoln in 1855, since which 
time he has held many positions of trust, being elected 
sheriff and county collector, school commissioner, etc. 
He was at one time bookkeeper for the grain firm of 
Pegram Bros. He had been suffering from consumption 
for a number of years before his death. Mr. Starkey was 
H man universally beloved, and his loss will be greatly 

elt. 


M. R. Robison, grain commission merchant at Chicago, 
has obtained judgment for $10,000 against Alexander 
Hardy and E G. Wilson of Logansport, Ind. A few 
years ago the plaintiff bought 40,000 bushels of flaxseed 
for the defendants, who did not want it just at that time, 
and authorized Mr. Robison to sell it on condition that he 
replace it by a certain time. Soonafterward Mr. Robison 
failed, and the defendants had him arrested on a charge 


A granary attached to the flouring mill of Fette &| of fraudulently selling and disposing of the grain. Mr. 


Goshert at Havana, Ill., was burned recently, together 
with 1,400 bushels of wheat. The mill was also de- 
stroyed. Loss $16,000; insurance $8,000. 


Robison was acquitted of the charge, and he then sued 
the defendants for $50,000 for false arrest and libel. 


In addition to a number of dealers who have been sup- 


Cortez F. Holliday, secretary of the Board of Trade of | plied, the following firms have recently -put in Bowsher’s 


Indianapolis, Ind., died March 5 after a week’s illness. 
Mr. Holliday was a prominent mason, and was a very 
popular gentleman among his acquaintances. 


John Williams, a promiment member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, has died. He was a native of Wales, 
and was sixty years of age at the time of his death. For 
a number of years he has been a resident of this city. 


F. B. Kelly, of the firm of Dodge & Co., Milbank, 
Dak,, wheat and elevator men, died at the Nicollet House, 
Minnneapolis, Feb. 15, of gastritis, aged thirty-eight 
years. He was well and favorably known among Minne- 
apolis wheat men. 


Elzy G. Burkam died at his residence in New York, 
Feb. 13, aged seventy-three years. For many years he 
was a successful business man in Laurenceburg, Ind., 
removing to New York at the close of the war, where he 
engaged in banking and real estate and grain business. 
Mr. Burkam was a self-made man, of unbounded business 
capacities and determined will and energy, and from a 
comparatively poor boy, rose to wealth, honor and posi- 
tion. 


A strange suicide took place Feb. 29 at Windsor, Ont., 
in the presence of 200 awe-stricken spectators. About 7 
o’clock in the morning, Nathan Marlatt, a grain commis- 
sion merchant of Ridgetown, who had been in Windsor 
for the past three months on a prolonged spree, walked 
down to the edge of the Grand Trunk Railroad dock, and 
in plain sight of a ferry boat load of passengers, jumped 
into the river. A half dozen people rushed to his assist- 


ance, and pushed a plank to him. He seized the end of . 


the plank and held on a moment while a man slid down 
the board and passed a rope over his shoulders. The 
man climbed back, and Marlatt, holding the plank with 
one band, with the other hand threw the rope off his 
shoulders. Then he waved one hand to the crowd and 
letting go the plank, threw his arms up and disappeared 
beneath the surface. The body was secured a short time 
after. Marlatt had on Saturday given a friend a worth- 


Combination Grinding Mill: P. E. Stuckey, Bryan, Ohio; 
Leroy Reed, Lakeville, Ind.; Moore & Gray, Somerset, 
Ind.; H. L. Giers, Nauvoo, Ill.; Sutton & Thompson, La 
Fontaine, Ind.; Pfister & Hanthem, Liepsic, Ohio; B. & 
F. Silvey, Pleasant Lake, Ind.; J. C. Andrews, Napoleon, 
Ohio; A. E. Bartholomew, Vienna, Ohio; G. R. Lineback, 
La Paz, Ind.; J. W. Day, Angola, Ind.; F. & H. Harman, 
Napoleon, Ohio; Chambers & Prunty, Chrisman, II1.; 
Wm. T. Reifert, Montmorenci, Ind.; Marshall Fisher, 
Sidney, Ind.; Gideon Heeter, North Manchester, Ind.; 
Geo. Stearley, Asherville, Ind.; 8. C T. Rogers, Kendall- 
ville, Ind.; F. M. Stillwell, Herbst, Ind.; H. C. Kinsey, 
Erie, Mich.; E. L. Dunlap, Savoy, Ill.; Hine Bros., Shin- 
rock, Ohio; A. Weeks, Swayzee, Ind.; J. N. McBride, 
Waterloo, Ind.; Jacob Kilmer, Brownhelm Sta., Ohio.; 
Geo. Barnhart, Lamsville, [ll.; E. H. McNair, Marion, 
Ind.; H. G. Cobbs, Rome City, Ind.; Adam Allbaugh, 
Ripley, Ind.; G. S. Ireland, Price, Ill.; J. R. Eikenberry, 
Russiaville, Ind.; Osgood Bros., Balch, Mich.; John T. 
Kimbro, Weaver, Ind.; Jos. Hemingway, Arcola, Ill. ; 
South Bend Iron Works, South Bend, Ind.; H. E. Fow- 
ler & Co., Berlin Heights, Ohio; L. G. Wagoner, Owasco, 
Ind ; Richard Dudley, La Otto, Ind.; Jos. Litherland, 
Allandale, Ill.; Goshen Milling Co.,.Goshen, Ind.; G. M. 
& J. Glass. Napoleon, Ohio.; F. A McNeel, Hanover, 
Ind.; J. H. Runyan, Flint, Mich.; M. F. Brown, Van 
Buren, Ind.; Wm. Ruch, Frankfort, Ind.; A. J. Lewis, 
Defiance, Ohio; M. D. Arnett & Reutner, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Isaac Grocock, Ligonier, Jnd., A. W. Frierwood, Sweet- 
ser, Ind.; H. Thomas, Pleasant Lake, Ind.; Bowman & . 
Snyder, Kendallville, Ind,; Pait & Norris, Frankfort. 
Ind.; C. M. Bontrager, Goshen, Ind.; W. F. Jenkins & 
Co., Clarks Hill, Ind.; Jas. H Hayes, Indianapotis, Ind.; 
Wm. Wilkinson, Kendallville, Ind.; John Sparks, Marion, 
Ind.; Jas. McKneel, Hanover, Ind.; P. P. Griffin, Temple- 
ton, Ind.; Smith, Bishop & Co., Findlay, Ohio; Henley & 
Nixon, Fairmount, Ind.; H. Sherman, Goshen, Ind.; Wm. 
Davis, Defiance, Ohio; D. F. Johnson, Pinkstaff, Ill.; L. 
A. Shellhorn, Adams, Ind.; F. P. Ingraham & Co., 
Albion, Ind., and E. M. Dodge, Osceola, Ind. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 15, 1888. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, issued March 9, for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1888, shows a decrease in corn, oats and 
wheat, as compared with the same month in the 
previous year. The total value of the breadstuffs 
exported during February, 1888, was $10,038,924, 
against $11,881,450 for the same month in 1887. 
The value of the exports for the eight months 
ending Feb. 29, 1888, was $91,797,818, against 
$104,670,453 for the eight months ending Feb. 
28, 1887. 

The exports of corn for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1888, were 2,254,582 bushels, against 3,945,- 
095 for the same month in 1887. There were 
18,011 bushelsof oats exported in February, 1888, 
against 28,803 bushels in the same month in 1887. 
The amount of wheat exported during the 
months named was 4,723,675 bushels in Febru- 
ary, 1888, against 5,892,453 bushels in February, 
1887. The exports of rye were 17,701 bushels in 
February, 1888, against 24,986 bushels for the 
same month in 1887. 


FARMERS’ ELEVATORS. 


Dakota is productive of large ideas, as well as 
great crops, tremendous blizzards and tall stories. 
The latest Dakota product is the proposition 
made by Mr. H. L. Loucks, President of the Da- 
kota Farmers’ Alliance, to build a system of ele- 
vators which will render the Dakota farmer for- 
ever independent of the oppressive grain dealer 
and miller, and bring him 18 cents per bushel 
more for his wheat than he now receives from the 
grain dealer and miller. 

The dispatch that conveys the news of this 
project states that the grain men are not seriously 
troubled about the matter, as yet. Nor need they 
be. Noone knows better than they do the lim- 
itations of the grain-handling business. They 
know, to the fraction of a cent, just how much 
money there is in handling grain, and no one 
knows better than they that those who promise 
a saying of 18 cents per bushel in handling 
grain, do not know what they are talking 
about. But the field is open. Grain men as 
a class would probably be willing to have farmers 
try their hand at the grain business. They might 
demoralize matters for a while in some localities, 
but the result. would be an instructive lesson, 
The first thing they would discover is that there 
is such a thing as dirt in wheat. Another thing 


that they would discover is that the use of money, | rail east of Chicago since 1872 has been seven: 


help and transportation, all cost money. These 
two discoveries might shave a good deal off that 
18 cents per bushel, but the stockholders in the 
farmer’s lines of receiving and terminal elevators 
would be wiser and more thoughtful men. 


ELEVATORS AND WHEAT PRICES. 


The report of the Railroad Commissioners of 
Dakota contains a cud of truth that the farmers 
of the Northwest can chew to advantage. The 
farmer as arule curses the’railroad for a grain 
blockade and the elevator man for the low price 
of his wheat. He does not stop to consider that 
the low price is one of the necessary concomi- 
tants of the Dakota way of marketing grain. 
The trouble all through the Northwest, on both 
sides of the line, is that immediately after harvest 
the elevators are swamped with wheat. 1t is dis- 
patched as rapidly as possible eastward. A 
stream of wheat beyond all reasonable require- 
ments is directed to the consuming centers, with 
the inevitable result that prices are depressed. 

The grain dealer is not advantaged by a grain 
blockade. Nor is it to his interest that the 
farmer, should get a low price for his wheat. 
Other things being equal the grain dealer will 
make more money when wheat brings a dollar a 
bushel at the station than when it brings sixty 
cents. He would much prefer to have the crop 
marketed in a rational manner; for his own in- 
terests would not, in that case, be jeopardized. 
The vast quantities of wheat sent eastward so 
soon after harvest go into the “visible supply” 
which influences bear speculation more than any 
other one factor; for the ‘‘visible” is the index of 
the producers’ necessities. Let the farmers build 
granaries on their farms and market their wheat 
at the elevator all through the year, instead of 
trying to swamp both elevator and railroad. The 
Dakota Commissioners say that if the farmers of 
that territory would do this, the wheat dealers 
would always have purchasers at their doors and 


that the price of wheat would advance ten cen‘s_ 


per bushel. At any rate, it is certain that the 


farmers themselves and not the railroads or ele- 


vators are responsible for the most important 
factor in depressing prices. Let them reform 
their methods of marketing produce. 


MR. ATKINSON ON THE PRICE OF 
WHEAT. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, in an address made last 
September before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, stated that owing to 
certain changes in methods and reduction in 
expenses of raising wheat, the existing price in 
Mark Lane of 34 shillings per quarter, would yield 
as good results to the American farmer 1,500 
miles from the seaboard as 50 shillings did fifteen 
years ago. This statement was hotly contested 
by a number of correspondents of the London 
Times, who advanced many arguments to prove 
that Mr. Atkinson was laboring under a grave 
mistake. On his return to the United States, he 
made a thorough investigation of the subject, and 
the results are given in two letters written to 
Bradstree?s and the London Times. 
only a summary can be given here, which cer- 
tainly goes to show that Mr. Atkinson has not 
only sustained his position, but has brought addi- 
tional facts in its favor. 

First, taking up the assertion of some of his 
critics, that Western farmers were, as a body, on 
the verge of bankruptcy. and weighed down with 
mortgages, Mr. Atkinson shows from the books of 
fifteen companies and firms who make a business 
of lending money upon Western lands, that not 
one per cent. in number of the mortgages have 
been foreclosed, and as the net result of fore- 
closure sales there has been no less; ihe interest 
which has fallen in twenty years from 10,12 or 
even 15 per cent. to 6} or 7 per cent., is promptly 
met. The general testimony was that the farmers 
as a body were prosperous, __ 

In the matter of transportation, Mr. Atkinson 
shows from reliable figures that the reduction by 


Of these, 


tenths of a cent per ton per mile, while west of 


Chicago it has been greater in proportion, though ” 


he cannot state exactly how much. Assuming 
that it has been no greater, there would still be a 
reduction of one cent per ton per mile for 1,500 
miles, instead of three-fourths of a cent as he 
stated in his address. He finds, therefore, that 
the reduction on a quarter of wheat for the given 
distance has been over 11 shillings. The-reduc- 
tion on ocean freight rates has been 5s. per quar- 
ter instead of 2s., as he previously stated. He 
also finds that the charges for elevating, handling, 
etc., have been reduced 1s., and the cost of mill- 
ing, including the substitution of sacks for barrels, 
at least 3s. per quarter. Added to this, there 
has been a saving of 2s. or more-in the cost of 
planting and harvesting. 
These figures, summed up, bring the minimum 


reduction of cost per quarter to 22 shillings, and ~ 


whereas, by a rough guess, Mr. Atkinson at first 
placed the sum of 34 shillings as a price at which 
the American farmer could make money on his 
exported wheat, he might now safely put it at 28 
shillings. 


BUGBEARS IN SPECULATION. 


A readable but short-sighted article is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, under the caption 
of ‘“‘A Farmer’s View of Speculation.” The writer 
of it, like most people who attempt to handle a 
subject with whose details they have no practical 
acquaintance, easily proves his theories to his 
own entire satisfaction, and probably did to that 
of his auditors, who were men, like himself, prac- 
tically ignorant of the workings of our exchanges. 
When he states that the transactions in wheat on 
the New York Produce Exchange last November 
amounted to 260,000,000 bushels, and the cash 


sales to only 3,600,000 bushels, the argument is ~ 


conclusive to him that 981-2 per cent. of the 
transactions were paper and the other 1 1-2 per 
cent. were legitimate. So, when he shows that 
on a given day 26,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
sold for May delivery, he thinks he proves the 
utter absurdity of the whole affair by showing 
that there will not be 26,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in New York when settlement day comes. 

gambling. 

Of course such a method of reasoning overlooks 
the functions which money and speculative com- 
modities play in modern mercantile transactions. 
The public and private debts of the people of the 
United States amount to many times the volume 
of money in circulation. Must the vast majority 
of these debts, therefore, remain unpaid, or be re- 
pudiated? By no means. A hundred dollars in 
money may liquidate village debts to the amount 
of thousands of dollars; and there need not be 26,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat in New York on delivery 
day, in order that all wheat sold may be delivered 
according to contract. So, too, there is no reason 
why every sale should be based on a separate lot 
of wheat. Eventhe “cash wheat which he talks 
about, is bought and sold many times before it 
gets into the mill. 

Nobody denies the evil of undue speculation. 
But it is unfair to adopt any such fallacious course 
of reasoning as is ordinarily adopted, to prove 
that the exchanges are mere gambling shops. 
The fact is that ordinary operations on the Boards 
of Trade make steady values possible. Were 
there no such institutions, wheat would be much 
lower immediately a‘ter harvest than it now 
ordinarily is; and the fluctuations in a twelve- 
month might be, as they often were in times gone 
by, 40 and 50 cents per bushel. To us. it appears, 
that of all people the farmer has least cause to 
complain of speculative ventures. He certainly 
profits by the worst of all speculative deals, the 
corner. 


Tue appeal to the United States Court by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Road to compel 
the Wabash to receive its freight, was met by the 
Wabash with a backdown. It may be regarded 


as settled that roads cannot in the future boycott. 


each other. That is one of the good points about 
the Inter-State Law. ; \ 
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A numuzr of the best known and most repu- 
table Chicago Board of Trade firms are represented 
in our columns this month. 


Tue friends of the canals in New York want to 
“pool their issues.” They are playing into the 
hands of the enemy by their divisions. 


‘WuEN a wealthy and well-known merchant is 
sent to the penitentiary for three years for rais- 
ing money by means of fraudulent warehouse re- 
 ceipts, the moral atmosphere of a community is 


purified. 


Rozsert McKnicur & Sons of Philadelphia 
write us: “Please continue our card in your 
journal for another year, as we are well satisfied 
with the results.” This is a common experience 
with our advertisers. 


Burrato is afraid that the Canadian Pacific is 
scheming by means of the Schenectady & Ogdens- 
burg Railroad, to drive the grain trade from that 
city. Buffalo’s best defence against all such 
moves would be to lower her tolls. 


‘AccORDING to the testimony brought out in 
the investigation of the Cotton Seed Oil Trust, it 
‘is apparent that there is one man who is “bigger” 
than the trust, and that is Phil. Armour. Armour 
bulldozed the trust in great shape. 


Tuer Grand Trunk R. R. Transfer House near 
this city, which was built by Metcalf, Macdonald & 
Co., will be open for the inspection of the Chicago 
Board of Trade on Monday, March 19. We ex- 

pect to give a full account of this house in our 
next issue. 


Tuer annual report of State Grain Inspector 

_ James of Minnesota shows that the total receipts 
of the year were $84,373.51, the total receipts for 
1886 being $62,471. 29. The expenses for 1887 
were $64,731.30, as against $62,184.09 for 1886, 
leaving the net earnings for the year. $19,642.19. 


Our Canadian cousins are bent on enlarging 
their canals. When the relative resources of the 
two countries are taken into account, the devotion 
displayed by the Dominion to protect its water- 
ways and commerce, quite puts us to shame. The 
Dominion will spend $1,500,000 this year in en- 
’ larging its canals. 


Tue Thompson Mfg. Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
make a specialty of iron siding for grain eleva- 
tors. They have issued a new illustrated cata- 
_ logue of 84 pages, which they will send free to 
applicants. If you want to learn all about iron 
goods for roofing and siding purposes, send to the 
Thompson Mfg. “Co. for a copy of their elaborate 
catalogue. 


Amonc the new advertisements in this issue is 
that of Messrs. Osgood & Thompson, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., manufacturers of the “Osgood” U. 's. 
Standard Scales. This finn makes a specialty of 
warehouse and hopper scales for the use of grain 
men, at very reasonable prices. They will be 
pleased to send their illustrated price-list free to 


all interested parties. 


Tux annual report of Secretary Lane of the 
Detroit Board of Trade, reference to which is 
made elsewhere, shows that the local grain trade 
of 1887 was the poorest since 1876. The receipts 
of wheat were 1,700,000 bushels less than last 
year, owing to the poor crop in Michigan. The 
unjust discrimination on the part of railroads 
agaist Detroit is severely commented on. Sec- 


retary Lane states that for many years Detroit | wheat. 


cents per 100 pounds an grain forwarded to the 
seaboard, as compared with all other markets 
which could ship upon the basis of the Chicago 
tariff. A formal complaint to this effect has been 
filed before the Inter-State Commission at Wash- 
ington. 


Tur Chicago East-bound railways have agreed 
that it is impracticable to discontinue the milling- 
in-transit system, and have agreed to its continu- 
ance, imposing the condition that the rate on 
grain milled in transit shall not be less than 3 
cents a 100 pounds over the through tariff rates, 
from the original point of shipment to the destin- 
ation of the milled product. 


Amone the queer things that farmers have 
done recently is the defeat in the lowa House of 
Representatives, by farmers’ votes, of the Bohe- 
mian Oats Swindle Bill. The bill was designed 
especially to protect farmers; but their represent- 
atives in the legislature evidently thought that 
they needed no protection. The ways of the 
granger legislator are past finding out. 


Tue Toronto Globe says that the grain block- 
ade in the Canadian Northwest is gradually be- 
ing lifted, but that grain is by no means coming 
forward.as it should. The stagnant condition of 
the grain trade is remarked on every hand. There 
is no demand from Great Britain, and the ship- 
ments of Ontario wheat from the: opening of the 
crop season will probably not amount to 200,000 
bushels. 


Mempers of the Canadian Parliament express 
themselves unanimously in favor of the abolition 
of bucket shops. They pronounce them to be 
nothing but miniature Monte Carlos, gambling 
institutions pure and simple, a disgrace and de- 
cided danger to any country, and think that 
gambling in stocks should be as easily made sub- 
ject to law as gambling with cards. It is not 
improbable that some action will be taken during 
the present session in regard to legislation against 
the troublesome customers. 


Tuer Produce Exchange of New York City has 
made formal complaint before the Inter-State 
Commission against the railroads terminating in 
that city for open disregard of the Inter-Siate 
Commerce law. By claiming as their termini 
Liverpool, London, Glasgow, Antwerp and other 
foreign ports, the railroads have assumed the 
right to charge a lower ‘price on through freight 
than to New York only. The law will undoubt- 
edly be enforced and the nice little scheme of the 
roads for adding to their revenue be made im- 
practicable. 


A very neat catalogue, illustrating and des- 
cribing the Porter-Hamilton Engine, comes to us 
from the builders, William Tod & Co., the well- 
known machinery and foundry firm of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. The engine in question is the joint 
production of Messrs. Charles T. Porter and 
Homer Hamilton, both well-known for their attain- 
ments and ability in steam engineering. It has 
been the aim to secure in this engine high econo- 

my in the use of steam combined with a minimum 
of expenditure for attendance, repairs, space, etc., 
as well.as simplicit- and strength i in construction. 
The catalogue will be sent by Messrs. Tod & Co. 
to interested parties who will send them their 
address, 


Durine the past ten years the exports of 
wheat from India have been steadily increasing, 
and for the past six years the average quantity 
has been 35,530,000 bushels. About-one-half of 
this goes to Great Britain. Some apprehension 
has existed as to the possible rivalry between the 
wheat product of India and America, but the 
odds are all in favor of our grain. It is cleaner 
and better in every way; the methods of culture 
and harvesting in India, the necessity of irriga- 
tion, the miserable condition in which the grain is 
shipped are arguments in favor of the American 
India raises one bushel to a head of the 


‘has paid an unequal or excessive tax of seven population, the United States seven. The people 


of India require the largest proportion of their 
wheat at home for food and seed, while our sur- 
plus for export is equal to one-half the entire 
crop of the British Empire in the Hast. Our 
railroad facilities are greater, and our ocean 
freights no higher than those of our Indian rival, 
and our farmers need not fear that Great Britain 
can do without their help for years to come, if 
ever. 


J.S. Dunwam of the Dunham Towing and° 
Wrecking Company of Chicago, has just returned 
from an extended tour of the lake ports, and gives 
it as his opinion that the marine season will be a 
particularly duli one this year. Freights on corn 
which at this time last year were 5 cents to Buf- 
falo, are now down to 24 cents. There is more 
tonnage than usual at Chicago, but the quantity 
of grain is less than half that of last March, 
owing to »oor crops, and there will be com- 
paratively little grain to handle. In spite of the 
outlook, many new vessels are being built. 


MitwavKkeEx elevators have reduced their stor- 
age charges to meet the reduction made by their 
Chicago competitors. The charges are now the 
same in both cities, one-fourth of a cent. per 
bushel for each ten days after the expiration of 
winter storage. Milwaukee charges have been 
somewhat lower than those at Chicago, a cut hay- 
ing been made some time ago. It is said that the 
elevators in the Cream City were contemplating 
a return to Chicago rates when the elevator own- 
ers here, without notice, cut the charges in two. 
Of course the Milwaukee houses were ‘obliged to 
follow suit. 


Tue president of the Chicago Board of Trade 
is a sensible young.man. He believes that if the 
elevators in Chicago are ever to be filled, the 
Chicago folks must not be above soliciting busi- 
ness. He points out two private elevators here 
that have been filled without any difficulty, while 
others have been closed up, practically empty. 
The two elevators in question were filled by fol- 
lowing the Minneapolis plan of purchasing grain 
in the country and sending it in. It may as well 
be understood now as a year or more later that 
Chicago or any other city is not so big but that 
she must “hustle for business.” 


ANoTuHER elevator bill has been presented be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Canals in the New 
York State Assembly.. This is known as the Mar- 
tin Bill, and reduces the elevator charges to 3-8 
per cent. per bushel on grain. Mr. Franklin 
Woodruff of Brooklyn defended the present 
charges of the elevators and claimed that business 
could not be done at smaller figures. J. B. Mc- 
Hugh, representing the floating elevator inter- 
ests, claimed that the charges were reasonable 
and said the elevator people would simply have to 
retire from business if the rates were reduced as 
proposed. Mr, Clinton also offered the bill, say- 
ing the result of its passage would be that the 
elevators would either be taken down or that the 
railroads would take them for warehouses. He 
thought the canal men and the elevator men 
should work together, as their interests were so 
closely identified with each other. 


A. M.*Morsr & Co. of Kansas City, have pur- 
chased of Crane Bros. Mfg. Co. their machinery 
department, which has heretofore been under the 
management of Mr. A. M. Morse. The new firm 
has established its quarters at 1305, 1307 and 
1309 West Twelfth street, Kansas City, and are 
now prepared to furnish estimates for complete 
outfits of steam motive power for mills, elevators, 
factories, electric lighting stations, etc. They 
carry in stock a full line of automatic and slide 
valve engines, boilers, steam pumps, pulleys, 
shafting, etc., and engineering supplies generally. 
Mr. Morse is well known to the trade in the South- 
west, having formerly been associated with the 
Morse Engineering Co. and English Bros. Machin- 
ery & Supply Co., and Messrs. Morse & Co, will 
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no doubt command the first a fair share of the 
trade, ‘Their card appears in this issue, 


Iv is claimed that the Northwestern roads have 
enough “transit” out to keep the rates on grain 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul down to hard pan 
for the rest of the year. How much of this 
“transit” is locked up in the safes of millers and 
speculators can only be conjectured. The roads 
cannot well take up this transit and refund the 
cash, as that would be a very considerable drain 
on their exchequers. The “transit” has been 
paid for, and the service yet remains to be per- 
formed, The holders of transit are the real mas- 
ters of grain rates from the twin cities. 


ConGrESsSMAN Hrrr’s joint resolution for the 
promotion of commercial union with Canada, pro- 
vides that when it shall be duly certified to the 
President that the government of the Dominion 
of Canada has declared a desire to establish com- 
mercial union with the United States, having a 
uniform revenue system like the internal taxes to 
be collected and the import duties to be imposed 
on articles brought into either country from other 
nations, and no duties upon trade between the 
United States and Canada, he shall appoint three 
commissioners to meet those who may likewise be 
designated to represent the government of Can- 
ada, to prepare a plan for the assimilation of the 
import duties and internal revenue taxes of the 
two countries and an equitable division of receipts 
in acommercial union, the said commissioners to 
report to the President who shall lay the report 
before Congress. 


AN important case affecting the inspection of 
grain at elevators has just been decided by the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce committee of 
arbitration, A lot of wheat was sold by a dealer 
to an elevator company, after which the latter 
called for a reinspection, and from two to two 
and a half pounds per bushel was added to the 
dockage without notifying the seller. The 
docked wheat was then turned into bins with 
other wheat and the additional dockage charged 
by the elevator company to the seller. He re- 
fused to accept the reduction, and claimed pay- 
ment on the first inspection, on the ground that 
he should have been notified before the wheat 
had been disposed of by the elevator company 
and its identity lost. The committee to whom 
the question was referred decided that the seller 
was entitled to the notification claimed, in order 
to protect himself from loss. 


A FOOLISH FEAR. 


An officer of the government has stated as his 
opinion that the extension of the Illinois River 
improvement on the scale urged by the Peoria 
Convention, would draw off the waters of the 
lakes 2.78 inches annually, or a foot in about four 
years and a half. This outlet, the officer claims, 
would ultimately drain the lakes until the lake 
harbors would be ruined. Unquestionably, if the 
waters of the lakes were never replenished, such 
might be the case. So would it be without the 
Illinois River outlet, if only Niagara continued to 
pour her torrents over into Ontario. The volume 
of water taken off by such an outlet as is proposed, 
is a thimbleful compared with what goes over 
Niagara, and yet the great lakes are higher now 
than they were forty years ago. 

At the present time there is an annual fluctua- 
tion in the level of the lakes of eight inches, the 
lowest water being in May and the highest in 
August. This high stage of water in August is 
of no earthly use to navigation. The proposed 
- outlet would simply draw off some of this surplus 
that otherwise flows over Niagara. In fact, 
within the past three years more rain has been 
known to fall in a single day than the entire 
year’s depletion of the lakes by the proposed out- 
let would amount to. There is no possible chance 
of the Illinois River scheme affecting the lake 
levels disadvantageously. On the contrary, it 


can readily be shown that such an outlet would 
prevent excessive dow water in the : lakes, 
while utilizing only a surplus that would other- 
wise run to waste, while at the same time being 
of no advantage to navigation. 


THE CROPS OF DAKOTA. 


The February report of Statistician Sheridan of Da- 
kota shows the following facts regarding the wheat and 
corn crops of that territory for 1887: 

The total estimate of wheat for crop of 1887 is 52,406,- 
000 bushels, valued at $27,251,120. The number of 
bushels consumed in the territory including that needed 
for seed is 11,529,820, or 22 per cent. The amount for 
shipment is estimated at 78 per cent. or 40,876,680 
bushels. The total amount disposed of by farmers up 
to Feb. 25, 1888, was 73 per cent. or 38,256,380 bushels, 
leaving 5 per cent. of last year’s crop in the hands of 
farmers for shipment. There is no wheat grown in pre- 
vious years in farmers’ hands. The average price of last 
year’s crop is estimated at 52c. per bushel, but will exceed 
that price rather than fall below. The average weight 
per bushel for all grades was 5734 pounds. The acreage 
of 1888 will probably exceed that of last year by 10 per 
cent. In the newer settled counties there will be a 
marked increase, while in the older settled parts of the 
territory a decrease will be shown. 

The total estimate of corn raised was 20,992,000 bushels 
valued at $8,390,800; 90 per cent. of this crop will be 
consumed in the territory, leaving 2,099,200 bushels for 
shipment; 40 per cent. of the crop remains on hand for 
home consumption, including: seed. The farmers of 
Southern Dakota will this season plant a larger area than 
ever before. 


GREAT GRAIN CROPS PROMISED. 


A Kansas City dispatch to the Chicago Herald is as 
follows: Reports received from 300 points throughout 
Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas, along the lines of the 
Missouri Pacific, Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf, the 
Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, and Osage division of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroads show that the im- 
mense wheat fields throughout this entire section, cover- 
ing three entire states, are in the best condition ever 
known at this time of the year. The wheat is all up, 
and is said to be the most even growth ever experienced 
over so large an area. In Southeastern Kansas the pros- 
pects are for the largest crop ever grown, as the ground 
is thoroughly wet by the many rains and snows of. the 
past winter. Through Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas 
the spring plowing is far advanced and in many instances 
the corn isallin. In every part of the territory heard 
from there is a general belief that the Southwest will 
raise the largest crops of hoth wheat and corn ever known 
in the section. Along the bottom lands on the Missouri 
River there are fears of a disastrous overflow, but in all 
other places the conditions are such as have never been 
experienced before. The pastures are now all green and 
the grass crop bids fair to exceed any of many years past. 
In Southern Kansas, Indian Territory and Southern Mis- 
souri the cattle have been turned out to grass, and in the 
bottoms no other feed is required. The wheat crop 
throught the entire state of Kansas is an assured fact, and 
only a severe drouth in June and July will injure the 
corn prospects. Such a drouth would have to be more 
severe than any experienced for many years, as the 
ground is thoroughly soaked to the depth of two feet. 
The cattle and sheep in the section heard from are in a 
better condition than has been known for many years, 
and the losses in this stock have been less than in any 
preceding winter. The reports of the bright prospects 
have already been sent East and the immigration in Kan- 
sas has started from many of the Eastern states. 


REDUCED COST OF MOVING GRAIN. 


In regard to the cost of transportation, I have received 
from the president of the New York Central Railroad a 
carefully prepared statement of the actual rates which 
have been-charged on grain and fiour separately from 
other merchandise, year by year, for twenty years. The 
reduction since 1870, 1871 and 1872, east of Chicago, has 
been seven-tenths of a cent per ton per mile; west of Chi- 
cago it has been greater. The city of Minneapolis is 400 
miles west from Chicago; it is now the center of the wheat 
trade of the Northwest; it had a large traffic in grain and 
flour prior to 1873; the grain crop of Minnesota, Dakota 
and Nebraska has been mainly tributary to Minneapolis. 
In 1869 to 1872 the product of these territories (Dakota 
being then unsettled) and of Kansas averaged 22,000,000 
bushels annually. From 1883 to 1886 it averaged 108,- 
000,000 bushels. Over 4,000 miles of new railways have 
been constructed in the year 1887 in Minnesota, Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas, out of 18,000 miles in the whole 
country. <A large proportion of their grain or of the flour 
made therefrom in 1872 and 1873 was and is now moved 
by all rail routes. The reduction in the rates of traffic 
west of Chicago to Minneapolis I have not obtained on 
grain separately; but it can be implied from the general 
traflic returns, grain having always been carried at lower 
charges than general merchandise. The rate west of Chicago 
was and is higher than itis east, but the reduction from the 


rate charged at the earlier period has been greater beyond 
Chicago, since the railway system west of Chicago had 


not, in 1870, 1871, and 1872, been as well organized as it: 


was toward the East. My statement that the through 
rate on grain for a distance of 1,500 miles had been re- 
duced since 1870, 1871 and 1872, ‘‘three-fourths of a cent 
per ton per mile” on the whole distance, is, therefore, 
fully sustained. The reduction on a quarter of wheat 
comes to a fraction over 11s. per quarter on a haul of 
1,500 miles. : : 

In regard to ocean traffic, I have obtained statements 
of their traffic charges from the largest shippers of grain. 
I find that the reduction between the two periods under 
consideration has not been 2s. per quarter as stated by 
me, but 4s. The substitution of flour in sacks for wheat 
makes another gain in the freight charge of 1s. per quar- 
ter, if rated on the wheat. 

The charges for elevating, handling and the like, have 
been reduced at least 1s. per quarter, and the reduction 
in the cost of milling, including the substitution of sacks 
for barrels, has been at least 3s. “ 

The substitution of the sack, now costing 13c. for the 
barrel, which cost 50c. in 1872, makes a saving which 
being rated on the wheat required to make 196 pounds of 
flour, or a fraction over 8c. per bushel, which is a little 
more than 2s. 6d. per quarter on the single element in the 
cost of flour forexport. Barrels are still used in the 
home trade.—Hdward Atkinson in Bradstreet’s. 


THE DAKOTA FARMER. 


(aa 


I have spoken several times of the indebtedness of the 
farming class, and although this is a matter in which it is 
everybody’s interest to suppress the facts on both sides of 
the boundary, I had many reasons to believe that the 
Dakota farmer is very much worse off in this respect, and 
that almost without exception he is the prey of a shark- 
like class of jobbing money-lenders, of which I neither 
saw nor heard of an example in Manitoba. Certainly 
there is nothing half so significant or unpleasant there as 
the printed list I saw posted up in the elevator at Gretna 
—a list of 100 farmers on whose machines one machine 
company (if I remember aright, a threshing machine com- 
pany of Racine, Wisconsin) have chattel mortgages. This 
was a warning to every one, especially the elevator pro- 
prietors, not to purchase the crops of these men, as the 
were mortgaged to the above company, and side by side 
with it was the warning of the elevator people, that they 
would prosecute for fraud any mortgaged farmer attempt- 
ing to sell them his crops, as these crops could of course 
be distrained upon by the mortgagors. Thirty per ceat., 
too, several people assured me, was a common rate of 
interest exacted by the money-lenders. In one case I was 
even told of aloan renewed at the rate of 70 per cent.— 
Correspondent Toronto Globe. 


Experiments and tests made by Horatio Seymour as 


State Engineer and Surveyor and Silas B. Dutcher as 
Superintendent of Canals a few years ago, showed that 
on the western part of the Erie Canal, where the water is 
from eight to nine feet deep, one-third better time could 
be made with the consumption of one-half less coal than 
in the eastern part, where the depth is seriously reduced. 
Boats cannot be loaded to their full capacity or navigated 
with ease on account of the sediment in the bottom of the 
prism. It has also been proved by experience that the 
enlargement of locks greatly facilitates and considerably 
cheapens canal transportation. 


At a recent meeting of tie Chicago Board of Trade, a 
preamble and set of resolutions were adopted, setting 
forth that the necessities of commerce and the demands 
of statesmanship commend the construction of a ship 
canal around Niagara Falls in thestate of New York, 
to permit uninterrupted deep-water navigation along the 
entire Northern lake frontier; that the work proposed is 
national in character and demanded as a means of de- 
fence to the exposed frontier by providing water com- 
munication of depth sufficient for the passage of vessels 
of war, and therefore resolving that the Board of Trade 
of Chicago recommends the House bill No. 8,064, which 
directs the government to construct the proposed canal. 
It was ordered that copies of the resolution be sent to the 
senators and representatives of Illinois. 


Figures make it altogether plain that New York’s hold 
upon the export grain trade and all that it contributes to 
her commercial activity depends very largely upon the 
possession of the great water line from Lake Erie. With- 
out it her rivals would make great gains upon her, and 
she would lose a most important part of her commercial 
advantages. Not only are the other seaboard cities above 
mentioned engaged in a constant struggle for the i 
trade, two of them with the favor of railroads speciily in- 
terested in their prosperity, but Canada is also seeking to 
divert a larger share of the traffic to Montreal both by 
rail and by water. New York’s one chance of maintain- 
ing her supremacy lies in making the best possible use of 
her great waterway. ‘To do its part effectively, it must be 
improved. And it is not alone the commerce of this port 
that will be benefited. The waterways have built up 
thriving towns all along their lines, and an analysis of 
the census statistics shows that two-thirds of the manu- 
facturing of the state is done along the Hudson River and 
the canals. That this benefits the whole people, however 
remote from the waterways, by increasing their markets 
and the connecting transportation facilities, is sufficiently 
obvious. \ 
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i WATERWAYS! 


The contemplated ship canal connecting Lake Michigan 
with the Mississippi River will cost $18,000,000. 


The Cincinnati Times-Star says that ‘‘Ohio should pre- 
serve her waterways, improve them and promote canal 
traffic.” 


The big bridge building across the Hudson at Pough- 
keepsie, is pronounced a nuisance, and said to cost canal 
boatmen $800,000 a year. 


The Nutting bill now before Congress for the con- 
struction of a ship canal around Niagara Falls, for the 
passage of merchant ships und ships of war from Lake 
Ontario to Lake Erie, carries with it an appropriation of 
$1,000,000. 


A joint meeting of committees from the Board of Trade, 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association and Corn and 
Flour Exchange of Baltimore, Md., was held Feb. 27 for 
the purpose of discussing the feasibility of building the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal. 


The steamer Hiawatha and consort Minnehaha, have 
been chartered for wheat from Port Arthur to 
Buffalo, at 446 cents freight. This is the first grain 
charter from Lake Superior. _Three cents is offered on 
wheat from Duluth to Buffalo, but the vessel men are 
asking four cents. 


A Pittsburg mechanical engineer has invented a novel 
movable dam, by the use of which, he claims, a boating 
stage of water may be obtained in snallow rivers at all 
seasons of the year. The invention has been examined 
by old river men and pronounced practicable. The in- 
ventor is eighty-two years old. 


A bill has been reported in the Maryland Legislature to 

authorize the Attorney-General to obtain a decree or de- 

- crees for the sale of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal un- 

der the mortgages held thereon by the stateof Maryland, 

and to impose certain obligations and confer certain 
powers upon the purchaser. 


The Senate Committee on the Improvement of the 
Mississippi River and its Tributaries, of which Senator 
Paddock is chairman, held an important meeting March 
10, at which it was in effect decided to make a thorough 
investigation of the present methods of river improve- 
ments. Much interest was manifested in the subject. 


The bills of Henderson of Illinois, and Springer, cre- 
ating a commission to supervise the construction of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal and lake improvements, etc., 
have been referred by the House Committee on Railways 
and Canals to a sub-committee composed of McRae of 
Arkansas, Hayes of Iowa, Cobb of Alabama, Plumb of 
Illinois and Russell of Connecticut. 


A deputation from the Kingston, Ont., Board of 
Trade has visited the Boards of Trade of Toronto and 
Hamilton, to procure their co-operation in. the project 
of building a dry-dock at Kingston. The scheme was 
warmly approved by both Boards and in return the 
people of Kingston will urge upon the Government the 
necessity of deepening the canals. 


It is stated positively that the Dominion government 
will go on with the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. It was re- 
ported some time ago that the Canadian commissioners 
to Washington would ask for a guarantee from the Amer- 
ican government for the perpetuity of \he Michigan Canal, 
but the members of the government deny this, and state 
that the work will actually be commenced this year. 


The people of the Northwest are determined to keep 
the matter of improvement of the Soo Canal before 
Congress this session. Delegations from the various:states 
interested in this waterway and also in the Hay Lake 
Channel are kept on guard at Washington, hammering 
away at the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and the Senate Committee on Commerce. The estimate 
for the building of the lock at the canal was $4,000,000, 
but it is said that the amount that can. be profitably ex- 
pended during the prese t year is less than a million, 
with $200,000 for the Hay Lake Channel, and this is all 
that the delegates have asked for. They claim that it will 
take nine months to quarry and season the stone for the 
lock walls, and that at least some appropriation should be 
made so that this part of the work can be commenced. 
Both committees In the House and Senate are very favor- 
ably disposed toward the project, and it is thought a part 
at least of the desired appropriation will be secured 


A bill has been introduced into the New Jersey Legis- 
lature authorizing canal companies in certain cases to 
surrender their franchise of navigation, and be released 
from public obligation in respect thereto. It is designed 
chiefly for the relief of the Morris Canal. This canal 
was leased in 1871 by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany. It was constructed between 1824 and 1830. Every 

dollar expended on the original construction was lost. 
_ When the new company was formed, new stock was 
issued to the amount of $1,175,000, upon which a_divi- 
dend of ten per cent. should be paid. The Lehigh Valley 
road entered into a perpetual lease with the company, 
agreeing to pay ten per cent. dividend on the preferred 
stock, four per cent. on commonstock and $785,000 indebt- 
edness, besides a rental to the company of $1,500 a year. 
_ In 1854 th: profits were $353,936, but fell to $107,003 


in 1860. The Boonton branch of the railroad, which was 
built in 1875, took away nearly all the business from 
their canal in 1886. There was an actual loss of $47,969, 
and in 1887 the loss was about $40,000, without consid- 
ering the rental. The tonnage of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter last year was only about $28,000. The canal has, 
besides, to compete with three powerful railroad corpora- 
tions. In 1884-5 the canal was reconstructed. 


An Albany paper thinks a part of the surplus in the 
treasury should be expended on ship canals and river and 
harbor improvements, ‘and that Congress should appro- 
priate at least $100,000,000 for that purpose. It urges 
the necessity of converting the Erie Canal into a ship 
canal at once, by making it 100 feet wide and 15 feet 
deep. The canals carried to the port of New York last 
year 17,000,000 bushels of grain more than was delivered 
at the same port in the same time by all railroads reach- 
ing that terminus. 


The grain trade of New York, were it not for the 
canals, would have run several million bushels behind 
in the years 1886 and 1887. During the season of navi- 
gation in 1887-—-May to November—the canals brought to 
New York over 46,000,000 bushels of grain—nearly 
13,000,000 more than all the grain received at the three 
ports of Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston. The canals 
are of vital importance to this state. The improvements 
should be continued, and they should be placed in the 
highest state of efficiency possible-—7The Press, New 
York. 


Mr. Farquhar has introduced a bill in the House of 
Congress to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
place with the Comptroller of the-state of New York, 
$8,000,000 of three per cent. bonds, the interest of which 
is to be used in the improvement of the Erie and Oswego 
Canal. New York is to begin immediately the enlarge- 
ment of the aqueducts, and one tier of Jocks on the Erie 
and Oswego Canal, to a sufficient capacity to pass war 
vessels 25 feet in width and 200 feet in length, and mer- 
chant steam vessels of 600-tons burden. The bill pro- 
vides for the appointment of a board of commissioners to 
supervise the work at a salary of $5,000 per year. 


Some time ago a plan was proposed for shortening 
about 300 miles the distance by water between ports of 
Lake Michigan and points on Lake Superior, by building 
a canal connecting these two great bodies of water from 
the head of Big Bay de Noc in Lake Michigan, to South 
Bay in Lake Superior, a distance of forty miles. The 
project was dropped for a time but it is now authen- 


‘tically stated that New York and Minneapolis capitalists 


have revived it, and that a survey will soon be made 
locating a route. Competent engineers pronounce the 
plan perfectly feasible. The cities which would be 
especially benefited by the proposed canal are Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Du'uth and Marquette. The distance would 
be reduced fully one day. The estimated cost of the 
canal is $5,000,000. Vessel-owners and captains speak 
highly of the scheme. 


Advices from Montreal say that business men, and 
those connected with forwarding companies or 
interested in vessels, are much encouraged by the an- 
nouncement that the government proposes to proceed 
vigorously with the work of enlarging the St. Lawrence 
canals. They say there has been no money in carrying 
grain to Kingston by barge lines, with the necessary- 
handling and transferring, but if as proposed, the St. 
Lawrence canals are deepened to fourteen feet, it will 
enable the majority of lake vessels to engage cargoes at 
Duluth, Chicago or lake ports on the upper lakes, and 
bring their loads clear through without breaking cargo, 
thus effecting a large saving. The government will with 
out doubt adopt last year’s method of dealing with the 
toll question, and grain shipments billed for Montreal 
will be practically free from tolls. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Marine Associa- 
tion, wes held at Toronto, Feb. 22. Among the resolu- 
tions adcpted was one to the effect that the association 
appreciated the wisdom of the Dominion government in 
reducing the canal tolls on grain passing through to 
Montreal, whether in Canadian or American bottom, and 
asking the Boards of Trade in Ontario, Quebec and Man- 
itoba to assist the association in memorializing the Gov- 
ernment to allow the tolls that were in force the past two 
years to remain on until such time as the St. Lawrence 
canals are deepened and enlarged to the same capacity as 
the Welland. It was also stated that in the opinion of the 
meeting the St. Lawrence canals should be completed 
to allow vessels drawing fourteen feet of water to pass 
from the West to the seaboard without breaking bulk, 
and to change the inland system of navigation from the 
unfinished system it now occupies. 


The lottery scheme of 'M. Lesseps for the purpose of 
carrying through his new Panama Canal project, recalls 
to mind the old Union Canal of Pennsylvania, the first 
projected in this country, and which was originally aided 
in its construction by a lottery. William Penn was the 
originator of this canal in 1690, long before any such 
waterway was in operation evenin England. The route 
was surveyed by David Rittenhouse, the astronomer, 
and Dr. William Smith, provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In speaking. of-this canal an exchange 
says: ‘‘The drawings of the lottery in the aid of the 
Union Canal took place in the old Arcade in Philadel- 
phia, on Chestnut street near Seventh, and were regarded 
as occasions of public interest. The work was inter- 
rupted by the Revolutionary war, but later on, Robert 
Morris, Robert Fulton, and Jacob Francis became inter- 
ested init. The canal was eighty-nine miles long and 
necessitated in its construction some of the greatest 


engineering work of the day. The first tunnel in the 
United States was bored for this canal and a colossal 
pumping apparatus was used to raise the water to the 
necessary height, The canal cost $3,000,000, equivalent 
to ten times that sum at the present time, was worth to 
the country every dollar it cost and would never have 
been completed had it not been for the lottery. It has 
now however outlived its usefulness and has been aban- 
doned.” The Boston people afterward started a canal as 
a rival to the Union Canal, and completed it also through 
the agency of a lottery. Soa lottery may do some good 
when used as an aidto improvements for the benefit of 
the public. 


The Senate passed a bill Feb. 27, incorporating the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, for the con- 
struction, equipment, management and operation of a 
ship canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, either 
entirely through the territory of the Republic of Nicara- 
gua, or through Nicaragua and in part through the ter- 
ritory of the Republic of Costa Rica. The capital stock 
of the company is to consist of not less than one million 
shares of $100 each, with the right to increase the capi- 
tal stock to two million shares of $100 each, upon a vote 
of two-thirds of the stock uf the company at any time 
outstanding. 


Senator Cullom has reported adversely from th» com- 
merce committee, two bills identically the same in 
phraseology, to provide for the preliminary surveys and 
location of the Potomac and Chesapeake Canal. Both 
bills were indefinitely postponed. ‘The reason for such 
action is said to be because it is desirable to concentrate 
all efforts in behalf of the one important measure for 
the ship canal, the Chesapeake and Delaware. This is 
considered to be the one that offers the greatest benefits to 
the whole people, and it is not deemed advisable to allow 
any side issues to distract the attention of Congress until 
the measure has been put through. 


A Washington dispatch says that the House Committee 
on Railways and Canals gave a hearing to a delegation 
from Chicago upon the pending bills for the opening of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal. The delegation urged 
the importance of making the canal of a depth of 22 feet, 
with a view of its navigatiou by large river and lake 
craft. It was estimated that a canal of that depth would 
have a current of two miles per hour, carrying over 500,- 
000 cubic feet of water each minute from the lakes into 
the Mississippi River. The navigation of the Mississippi 
would be improved, as this volume of water poured into 
it would add one foot to the present depth at the mouth 
of the Illinois River and six inches at Memphis. The 
depth of the Illinois River would be increased about three 
feet. The delegation argued that with this depth of water 
the great Mississippi steamboats would be able to run 
from New Orleans directly to Chicago and other lake 
points. In view of the benefits to the present sewerage 
system expected to result from tie opening up of the 
canal, the delegation felt that it could assure Congress 
that the city of Chicago would be willing to beara fair 
share of the expense of construction, 


SQUEEZING THE SHORTS. 


““George,” she said, to young Sampson, a Wall street 
broker, ‘“‘I read in the paper to-day that the ‘shorts’ are 
being squeezed.” 

George, who has been playing that side himself, shifted 
uneasily in his seat, but made no reply. 

*Speculating in stocks must be a very fascinating busi- 
ness,” the girl went on, ‘‘and do you know, George,” she 
added, ‘‘that I think I would like to be a ‘short.’ 


OPPOSED TO GAMBLING IN ALL 
FORMS. 


Husband: ‘: Mary, I don’t see why you allow the chil- 
dren to play dominoes as they are doing now.” 

“What harm can it do?” 

‘* A world of harm. It will lead on to gambling for 
money. WhenI wasa boy my parents would as soon 
have had my hand cut off as to see me playing such a 

ame.” 

“Well, well, Pll tell them to stop. But why are you so 
cross to-night?” 

“T’ve just lost $3,000 in a wheat deal.” 


FOUND GUILTY. 


James W. Sykes, the well-known warehcuseman of 
Chicago, has been found guilty of issuing fraudulent 
warehouse receipts and his term of punishment fixed at 
three years in the penitentiary. Mr. Sykes was the pro- 
prietor of a warehouse of Class C for the storage of grain. 
He borrowed between $90,000 and $100,000 from the 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company on warehouse re- 
ceipts for seed and grain. In the same manner he se- 
cured $20,000 from the Hide and Leather Bank. By his 
own admission, and the evidence presented, it was shown 
that at the time the receipts were issued he had not a 
bushel of grain in the warehouse. The banks sued him 
for obtaining money under false pretenses, and at his 
first trial the jury disagreed, standing nine to three for 
conviction. 

At the second trial, which has just been concluded, the 
result was as stated. Mr. Sykes was a man prominent in 
business and church circles, and his trial elicited an un- 
usual degree of interest, his friends standing by him with 
great fidelity. He receives his sentence calmly and makes 
no complaint, appearing satisfied of the justice of the 
verdict, 
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Wheat in the United Kingdom gives a good showing 
for a satisfactory crop. 


German net imports of wheat alone in 1887 were 19,823,- 
044 bushels, against 9,720,478 in 1886. 


Exports from Azov seaports in 1887 were 28,309,110 
bushels of wheat, against 14,471,272 bushels in 1886 and 
26,400,482 bushels in 1885. 


The new Italian schedule of duties now levied on 
cereals was put in force February 10, 1888. Wheat and 
other grain 2.10c. on 480 pounds flour, 2.22c. on 280 
pounds flour. 


The wheat crop of Ireland for 1887, as officially re- 
ported, was 1,902,193 bushels, being 21,8382 bushels more 
than the crop of 1886, but 1,271,272 bushels less than the 
average crop of the last ten years. 


The gross English imports of wheat for the twelve 
months ended December 31, 1887, were equal to 104,139,- 
151 bushels, and of wheat flour 18,056,545 cwts , equal to 
a wheat equivalent of 41,272,104 bushels, making the 
total of flour and wheat together of 145,411,255 bushels. 


For fifteen years, ending with 1886, the annual imports 
of wheat into Great Britain averaged 121,255,572 bushels 
of sixty pounds each, of which the United States furnished 
an average of 61,977,422 bushels, or 51.1 per cent. of the 
whole. The returns for eleven months of 1887 show an 
jncrease in the proportion to nearly 64 per cent. 


One-fourth of the entire acreage of Great Britain is 
owned by 12,000 persons, an average of 16,000 acres 
apiece. Seventeen persons own 5,000,000 acres between 
them, or equal to one-seventh of the total area of Eng- 
land; forty-four persons own 100,000 acres each, and 
seventy-one have from 50,000 to 100,000 acres each. 


The exports of wheat from Russia in 1887, including 
overland and by sea, were 78,417,448 bushels, including 
6,633,824 bushels sent overland to Germany and Austria. 
In 1886, Russian wheat exports were 49,880,000 bushels, 
and in 1885, 88,640,000 bushels. The stock of wheat at 
Nicolaeff on Dec. 31, 1887, was 832,320 bushels, against 
56,352 bushels, Dec. 31, 1886. 


The Board of Trade and Labor organizations through- 
out Germany, protested against the increased tariff on 
grain imported into Germany, which has recently gone 
into effect, as calculated to raise the price of food, but 
Bismarck replied that the agriculturists had as much 
right to be protected from foreign competition as the 
artisans and tradesmen, and that if it did raise the price of 
breadstuffs, the profits went to support home labor. 


Russia is usually divided for agricultural purposes into 
two zones, the Black Earth and Non-Black Earth Zone. 
The former, which is a vast district, contains the rich 
black soil which has from time immemorial made it the 
granary of the world. During the past year the crops in 
this section, owing to the drought, were unsatisfactory, 
but in other parts of Russia the crops of winter-grown 
cereals, especially wheat, were superior to those of the 
previous year. 


In South Australia, according to Adelaide advices, the 
wheat harvest was about completed in January. The 
samples of new wheat showed good quality and good 
weight. New wheat at Port Adelaide was 3s. 3d. per 
bushel, gross weight, bags included, and old wheat some 
at 3s. 6d. per 60 pounds. The general opinion was that 
South Australia will have a surplus of 16,530,000 bushels 
for export in 1888 89. There has been very little of new 
crop shipped so far. 


English imports of Indian corn for the calendar year 
1887, aggregated 52 246,802 bushels, comprising 4,321,152 
bushels from’ the Argentine Confederation, 1,139,074 
bushels from Canada, 5,860 bushels from Egypt, 33 000 
bushels from France, 13 016 bushels from Germany, 1,047,- 
300 bushels from Morocco, 21,830,874 bushels from Rou- 
mania, 11,072,176 bushels from Russia, 76,482 bushels 
from Turkev, 22,440,566 bushels from the United: States 
and 267,412 bushels from other countries. 


The exports of wheat and wheat flour from the United 
States during the four fiscal years from 1879-80 to 1882-83 
inclusive, aggregated 638,793,422 bushels, being a yearly 
average of 159,698,355 bushels, against 493,206,461 bushels 
during the four fiscal years ended June 30, from 1883-84 
to 1886-87, being a yearly average of 123,301,615 bushels; 
being a decrease on the yearly average of the second four 
years as compared with the first four years of 36,396,740 
bushels, 


In Algeria crop prospects are reported to be very favor- 
able. The area under wheat in Algeria is practically 
stationary, but it is larger thn is generally supposed, 
being over 3,000,000 acres, producing about 8 bu. to the 
acre, Or about 25,000,000 bushels. Of barley about 2,600,- 
000 acres are grown, the yield being, in a fairly good 
year, about ten bushels to the acre, or 27,000.000 bushels. 
Rye, oats, maize and millet bring the cereal area up to 
7,000,000 acres. Algerian wheat imported into France 
(of which there was nearly 4,000,000 bu. in 1886) pays 


no duty, whilst other sorts are taxed 264 per cent. per 
bushel. 


The French, Russian and American governments have 
published, during the course of January, reports of the 
yield of cereals in-1887. The French government reck- 
oned the yield of wheat at a little under 37,000,000 quar- 
ters, leaving a little over 3,000,000 quarters imports re 
quired, against 4,500,000 in the previous year. The yield 
per acre was about 17 bushels, or one bushel over the 
mean. It must always be borne in mind that, although 
the French soil is as good as the English, and the climate 
more genial, an average yield in England is 12 bushels 
per acre more than in France. How far the subdivision 
of the soil in France is responsible for this—through the 
general want of capital among the farmers—is a consider- 
ation which is well worthy the notice of political econo- 
mists. 
at 27,500,000 quarters in Russia proper, against an aver- 
age of about 24,000,000. No returns are yet published 
for Poland, but the yield in that former kingdom is cur- 
rently put at 10,000,000 quarters, against 8,000,000 in an 
average year. The yield in Russia is very small, only 
some 12 bushels to the acre. The returns of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the English Privy -Council were 
not published till the 6th of February, but will bear, for 
fullness of information, a favorable comparison with the 
publications of the more elaborated, organized foreign 
bureaux. They prove to be in close accord with the best 
private estimates previously published; and they put the 
yield of wheat in Great Britain Jast year at 74,322,747 
bushels, compared with 61,467,898 bushels in 1886. The 
yield per acre was 32 bushels, against not quite 27 bushels 
ini886. Among the counties of England there are none 
which exhibit less than the ordinary average production 


of wheat; butin Wales and Scotland there was an absence . 


of unanimity in the reports, favorable as the largest pro- 
portion of them were to a high estimate. Barley is reck- 
oned by the Privy Council as having been a deficient 
yield, an opinion which few markets have indorsed. But 
the report does justice to the high average quality of this 
season’s barley, and to the conseqnent fair to good prices 
obtained. Oats, as all authorities are agreed, were a poor 
crop in 1887, and the government put the total British 
yield at 107,288,392 bushels, against 116,596,481 bushels 
in 1886, itself by no means a favorable year. The breadth 
covered by oats in 1887 was larger than has been returned 
in any year since the agriculteral returns have been col- 
lected, and farmers generally must consequently have 
sustained serious losses on this crop. Beans and peas, as 
well as oats, were deficient crops. 


A NOVEL ELEVATOR ENTERPRISE. 


The Scandinavian Elevator Company, recently organ- 
ized by C. C. Wolcott & Co. and the Farmers’ Alliances 
of Minnesota and Dakota, promises to cut an important 
figure in the wheat trade of the Northwest during the 
present season, The main object of the association, as 
set forth by those principally interested, is to prevent 
adulteration of the spring wheat of the Northwest, and in 
that way secure better prices in the Liverpool markets. 
It is claimed that under the present system of operations 
at Buffalo elevators, especially, the hard wheat of the 
Northwest and the soft grains of Kansas are mixed and 
then exported as Minnesota and Dakota No. 1 bard. As 
a result, the grades are reduced at the English ware- 
houses, with a corresponding reduction in prices at the 
expense of the producers of the Northwest. The new ele- 
vator combination intends to send the hard wheat through 
to the Eastern or European markets without adulteration, 
and thus maintain the high standard of the grain. It is 
claimed that the farmers are backing the new scheme to 
the extent of their ability, and branch-companies are now 
being formed in Dakota. A new line of thirty-one ele- 
vators will be in operation during the present season, and 
large transfer elevators will be built in this city and Du- 
luth. With the backing and influence of the Farmers’ 
Alliance this novel competitor for the grain trade of the 
Northwest threatens to create a lively interest in more 
than one quarter before the next crop begins to move.— 
Pioneer Press. 


ABOUT DODGE’S FIGURES. 


According to the March government report of stocks of 
wheat on hand there are 10,000,000 bushels more now in 
the hands of farmers than a year ago, or 29 per cent. of 
the crop of 1887 against 26.7 at this time last year of the 
crop of 1886. The Price Current says the result of its 
investigation indicates that in the winter wheat states, 
Ohio has on hand 28 per cent. of the 1887 crop, Indiana 
23, Illinois 18, Missouri 22, Kansas 15, Michigan 30, Ken- 
tucky 26, Tennessee 18. These averages give an aggre- 
gate of 43,740,000 bushels against the government esti- 
mate of 49,933,000 bushels for the same states a year ago. 
The spring wheat section is largely short of a year ago. 
Last year at this time there was 12@15 per cent. of the 
surplus in the hands of spring wheat farmers to be mar- 
keted. Now the amount is about 8 per cent. The Gov- 
ernment report is clearly wrong. There is another error 
in the same Government report. In it the statement is 
made that there is an unusual amount of wheat in minor 
elevators, andin distribution between the farmers and 
milling points. That principally refers, undoubtedly, to 
stocks of spring wheat in interior elevators. Instead of 
there being more wheat so held, there is less by some 
4,000,000 bushels.. The Government statement has one 
virtue—it is official, As an authority for people who care 


The Russian gove nment returns the wheat yield | 


to be right, its statements are too absurd to be even calmly 
considered.— Minneapolis Market Record. 5 


MORE CORN NEEDED. 


The failure of the Western corn crop last season will 
probably insure a larger planting in all the great corn states 
the coming spring. It must be nearly ten months before 
new corn of next season’s growth can come on the market. 


When it does, the stocks of old corn will be exhausted, 


and this, however abundant the new crop, will insure a 

good if nota high price. There has of late years been 
too great tendency on the part of many Eastern farmers 
to depend upon purchases of Western corn. We believe 

that in ordinary years and at ordinary prices New Eng- 

land farmers can grow corn much more cheaply than they 

can buy it. Certainly they can at present. The Hastern* 
crop, though not large, was more nearly an average one 

than in the chief corn producing states. What is more 

important, those who have not home-grown corn cannot 

afford to buy it in large quantities for feeding. 

If the lesson of this corn famine is heeded, it will indi- 
rectly prove a blessing to the country greater than its 
present inconvenience. Unlike almost all other farm 
products, corn is not liable ever to be produced greatly in 
excess of profitable demand. When it is plentiful its 
cheapness adds to the profit of the feeder, and enables 
this country to maintain its control of the world’s market 
for pork and beef. Thus, whether corn be cheap or dear, 
it can one way or another be grown and used with advan- 
tage by the great majority of farmers in every section of 
the country. Even in ordinary years Eastern farmers can 
grow corn with as much assurance of profit as they have 
in any crop, because the fodder will in most cases pay 
the greater proportion of the expense of growing. Buy- 
ing Western corn does not furnish a supply of fodder aid 
farmers who rely on this for their corn supplies do not 
and cannot keep as much stock as do those who grow 
what they want on their own land. 

One of the chief advantages in growing corn is that it is 
less exhaustive of mineral plant food than most other crops. 
The corn itself takes little from the soil, as the carbona- 
ceous matter in stalks and grain is taken from the at- 
mosphere through its large leaves. Although we do not 
advise selling corn, believing that with good stock, well 
managed, it will pay better to feed, it is yet one of the 
crops that can be sold with far less danger of exhaustion 
of the soil than wheat or even oats. In one respect only 
is the corn crop hard on the land. It usually leaves the 
surface of the fields where it is grown naked through the 
winter. But this objection may be obviated by sowing 
rye at the last cultivation, and then leaving a green crop 
to cover the surface in winter and be plowed under in the 
spring.— American Cultivator. : 


WHERE OUR CEREALS AR 
GROWN. : 


The San Francisco Gracer and Country. Merchant gives 
a comprehensive statement as to where and in what quanti- 
ties the leading cereals of the United States are grown, 
the estimate for 1887 being given as reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. 
stands sixth on the list of states for 1887, as to quantity 
produced, 30,429,000 bushels, and fourth as to area, the 
latter being given at 2,766,235 acres. Oregon is shown 
to have a larger crop of wheat and a larger area than in 
any previous season, the yield being put down at 16,100,- 
000 bushels, and the acreage 920,026. | Washing’on Ter- 
ritory is also shown to have materially increased her 
wheat production, the quantity last year being given at 
8,345,000 bushels from 463,610 acres. The amount grown 
in Washington Territory in 1884 was 4,118,000 bushels, 
being less than one-half that of last year. The entire 
wheat product of the Pacific coast section. last season, in- 
cluding the western portions of Idaho and Nevada, was 
over 75,000,000 bushels, out of a total for the entire 
United States of 456,329,000 bushels. or about one-sixth 
the entire product. California, Oregon and Washington 
furnish an aggrega‘e of 1,650,000 tons of 2,000 pounds 
weight, or a surplus of fully 1,000,000° tons. akota 
took the lead last season for the first time among the 
wheat states, her yield. being reyorted at» 52,406,000 
bushels. Next in order is Indiana with 87,828,000 
bushels, then Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio and California. 
The six states above named furnished 229,718,000 bushels, 
being more than half the entire crop of 1887. The coro 
crop of the entire country is put down at 1,456,161,000 
bushels, being 210,280,000 bushels less than for 1886. 
Iowa had the largest corn crop last year, 183,502,000 
bushels, Illinois being second with 141,080,000 bushels, 
and Missouri is credited with nearly same quantity. 
These are the only states showing ayield over 100,000,000 
bushels. | California’s corn crop is placed at 4,703,000 
bushels, Oregon 182,000 and Washington Territory 74 - 
000 bushels. The last oats crop of the United States is 
set down as 659,618,000 bushels, being 35,484,000 bushels 
more than for 1886. [Illinois is the banner oats state, her 
crop being stated at 108,866,000 bushels, Iowa coming 
next with 74,382,000. On the-Pacific coast Oregon leads 
as an oat producer, the estimate of her last crop being 
5,547,000 bushels. The oat yield of Washington Terri- 
tory for 1887 is stated at 3,369,000 bushels, and of Cali- 
fornia 2,196,000 California shows a slight decrease in 
oat production as compared with 1886, while in Oregon 
and Washington an increase over previous crop is noted, 


the increase amounting to 445,000 bushels in the former — 


and 248,000 bushels in the latter section, 


‘alifornia — 


meee? 
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Ares AFomment, 


A VERY INTERESTING QUESTION. 


Here is a conundrum for the Inter-State Commission: If 
it costs only $4 to ship aton of grain from Chicago to 
Liverpool, why should it cost $5 to ship a ton of grain 
from Chicago to New York? That is what several mill- 
ay of bread-eaters would like to know.—Philadelphia 

ress. 


THE GREAT BUGBEAR, 


' India is not so formidable a competitor in the wheat 
market of the world as many would have us believe a 
few years ago. Her labor is cheap, but her methods and 
machinery are exceedingly crude and deficient. She has 
a few railroad:, but compared with the United States her 
railroad system is as yet in its infancy, and it will take 
much time and money to develop it to astate of efficiency 
Her wheat is inferior, and even if ocean freighting is 
cheap, the freight rate to Liverpool is a considerable item 
in the final cost. The development of new Indian wheat 
fields is to a large extent dependent upon the building of 
new railroads. But of late English capitalists have been 
over anxious to make investments in new Indian rail- 
ways.— Minneapolis Tribune, 


A SOP TO THE GRANGERS, 


Where the conditions have been reasonable, and the 
management judicious, the farmers have found it advan- 
tageous to ship their grain through their own organiza- 
tions. The impression prevalent with many of them, 
that grain can be handled to advantage only through €le- 
vators, is 1 ot sustained by the experience of those who 
have tried the farmers’ agencies. In some instances ele- 
vators and regular buyers have tried to crowd them out 
by raising the prices, but acompany composed of farmers 
would have nothing to fear in this line. Their only ob- 
ject would be to get all they could for their grain, and if 
the regular buyers were willing to pay more than they 
could get by shipping through their own warehouse or 


elevators, they would simply have gained that much as a 


result of their organization. A gain of 1 or 2 cents a 
bushel on what grain a hundred farmers have to sell 
would pay the expense of operating *a warehouse for a 
year, provided it did not handle the grain of any but the 
stockholders. In this matter of grain selling the farmers 
should remember the old saying, ‘‘God helps those that 
help themselves.”’ If the farmers do not look out for their 
own interests they need not expect that any one else will. 
—St. Paul Globe. : 


ACTUAL VALUES. 


Wheat can be grown in Dakota and marketed in Liver- 
pool ata price considerably below its supposed market 
value on any of our produce exchanges. It is a common 
saying that an article is worth what it will bring, but 
there is fallacy in that. Why shonld it bring more than 
it is worth? Reesonable values stimulate demand, in- 
crease consumption, enable the farmer to realize the 
fruit of his labor and encourage him to further effort, at 
the same time compensating him equitably therefor. The 
products of the soil are grown to be marketed not 
hoarded. Their perishable nature, the frequent recur- 
rence of seed time and harvest, indicate the proper disposal 
of such bounties. Anything that interferes with natural 
results is contrary to the general policy, and therefore 
wrong. 

It is only within the latter half of the present decade 
that these natural causes have begun to make themselves 
felt. They are not yet fully recognized, but any one de- 
voting even brief thought to thé subject can hardly 
fail to be convinced that the day of fictitious values 
for wheat—in this country or any other—has passed, and 
that a lower range of values than we have yet been accus- 
tomed to. must rule within the next decade.—W. Y. Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 


STATISTICIAN DODGE. 


No mortal man is equal to doing the work assigned to 
Mr. Dodge in a manner to escape criticism, or denuncia- 
tions of interested parties, or avoidance of more or less 
error in deductions from the information obtained in re- 

d to crop matters. Few available men are equal to 
loing such work as well as his work has been done, for 
with its imperfections and errors it has in the main been 
of a high order of merit, serviceable to our people, and a 
credit to our government. 

It isto be borne in mind that Mr. Dodge’s work has 
been more or less handicapped by insufficient appropria- 
tions for the service which this bureau is expected to per- 
form. Thus he has been restricted in ability to make as 
extended and thorough investigation at times as would be 
practicable under other conditions.. He should be re- 
tained, while there is no broader ground than now exists 
for complaints against him, and his hands should be 
strengthened, so as to render the best possible service, in 
the important work within the province of his bureau. 

Tn this connection it may be mentioned that there is a 
diversity of opinion as to the propriety of formulating 
estimates as to relative condition, etc., until the question 
of actual yield and production can be accurately deter- 
mined. The popular wish is for an indication as to what 
is implied as to probable production, long before definite 
estimates can be offered. This wish takes form early in 


the growth of a crop—for instance, take the winter wheat; 


as early as April or May, weeks or months before the 


grain is developed on the stalk, and while nothing defi- 
nitely can be said of the crop, except as to area and condi- 
tion of the plant, the popular demand is for an intimation 
of the relative status of the crop as to prospect for yield 
in bushels. In our opinion the methods pursued by the 
government’s bureau in these matters should not be modi- 
fied so as to do less in this direction, but rather to do 
more.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


THE CONVICTION OF SYKES. 


The conviction of James W. Sykes for issuing fraudu- 
lent warehouse receipts is a victory for common _ honesty 
over uncommon rascality in a species of knavery that has 
hitherto escaped just punishment. The exact difference 
between issuing receipts for grain not received and get- 
ting money on them, and stealing the cash outright, is 
not clear to the common mind, but it has heretofore 
passed as a sort of business irregularity, rather than the 
rascality itis. Itis high time that a spade should be 
known as a spade, no matter what use is made of it. This 
thing of attempting to disguise crime in the drapery and 
verbiage of business has cost Chicago much. It tempts 
business men in straits into the tricks of the thief, and no 
euphemism or circumlocution will avail to make him 
anything but a criminal. Overa year ago there was a 
disastrous crash of a large commission house in Chicago 
which might have been averted if issuing fraudulent 
warehouse receipts had been called highway. robbery avd 
punished as such. Time was when commercial faith 
was inviolable, and was another name for the highest and 
most sacred honor known among men. Its decline is 
due to the toleration of such flimsy disguises as fraudu- 
lent warehouse receipts, which are like the masks bur- 
ped put on before they commence a raid.—COhdcago 

“mes. . 


CAUSES OF DECADENCE. 


There are not a few men who, in these times of light 
speculative business, point to the fine new Board of Trade 
building as a monument of folly, and censure the enter- 
prising members through whose efforts and urgency the 
Board was persuaded to provide suitable quarters for 
itself. They date the decadence of business from the 
time of the migration from Washington and LaSalle 
streets. It may interest these men to know that for the 
decline of business on the New York Stock Exchange, a 
much more serious decline than has yet been experienced 
here, members of that body are blaming the illiberal char- 
acter of the Stock Exchange policy of late years. They 
say that if the Exchange had bought a good block of 
land, and put up a building worthy of its history, posi- 
tion, and large and wealthy membership years ago, there 
would never have been any organized opposition to it, 
and it would not now be obliged to share the current 
business with a lusty young rival. The Minancial Chron- 
ticle says of it that conservatism in methods of business is 
never out of datz, but no one would suppose that con- 
servative action included the wearing of a garment after 
it had become conspicuously faulty in size and in cut. 
However, the same paper attributes the dearth of specu- 
lative business not to this cause, nor to the railroad wars, 
but simply to the failure of the goverment to find any 
means of disbursing the treasury surplus other than the 
temporary one of increasing government deposits in de- 
pository banks, or of purchasing bonds not yet due. 
Daily Business. 


EFFECT OF THE REDUCTION, 


The importance to ihe city of Chicago of the reduction 
in grain storage rates is not yet fully appreciated One 
effect will be to stimulate speculation in grain, That may 
not be a good thing for the country at large, but it will 
swell the income of those who do the brokerage, and that 
will add to the wealth and glory of the city. Then it 
will increase the receipts of grain and re-establish Chicago 
as the greatest cash grain market in the world. The 
warehousemen may find it more troublesome to get the 
cereal products moving this way again with the old-time 
freedom than it would have been to have kept the current 
flowing in channels once provided. _ It is easier to keep 
what you have than to reach out and recover something 
that has been seized by lively competitors. However, 
with an even show Chicago will undoubtedly get back 
what she has lost in this particular, and with the revival 
of the grain trade will come an increase in the volume of 
merchandising, more travel, and an infusion of fresh 
blood generally into the kusiness community. 

A gratifying feature of this move on the part of the 
elevator proprietors is the fact that it was forced by the 
management of one of the great railroad systems of the 
country—the Northwestern. Self-interest probably dic- 
tated the move, but self-interest dictates action in most 
cases, and soit matters not. The railroads see plainly the 
necessity of inviting grain to Chicago instead of driving 
itaway. The more grain that is transported the greater 
the freight income. 

The Mil expects to witness, at no distant day, an en- 
tire revolution in the grain storage business. The needs 
of the trade and the stimulation of competition are surely 
working a great change. The time will come, and per- 
haps within the next five years, when the railroads will 
assume control of the elevator properties, in which they 
are already heavily interested, and furnish free storage 
room for grain for a limited period and cheap rates for 
long time storage as an iuducament for the shipment of 
cereals to this center, That is the only way that Chicago 
can successfully compete ina broad-gauge way with the 
vast system of country elevators that have grown up of 
late years asa direct result of the hoggish and short- 


may for awhile look green. 


house combination. The enforced break in rates was a 
good thing for Chicago. It marks the dawn of a new 
era.— Chicago Mail. 


THE GOVERNMENT FIGURES. 


The Washington figures in relation to grain yet in the 
hands of farmers in the United States have caused quite 
a flurry in the speculative markets. The supposed reason 
for agitation in wheat circles lies in the statement that an 
unusual quantity of that cereal isin minor elevators and 
mill stocks in the course of distribution between farm . 
stocks and actual consumption. The 10,000,000 bushels 
estimated to be in the hands of farmers over and above 
the corresponding quantity there a year ago is fully set 
off by the fact of a smaller visible supply, and weéll-in- 
formed parties in the trade are at a loss to see facts which 
justify the conclusion that there is mcre wheat resting 
perdu behind the visible supply than at this date last year. 
The indications, as seen from this part of the country, 
favor the supposition of a smaller invisible reserve in- 
stead of a greater one. In the case of corn the Govern- 
ment estimate that farmers’ reserves are about 100,000,000 
bushels less than those of a year ago isin harmony with 
the facts as understood by those in the trade here. But 
with regard to both it may be worth while to remember 
that any such estimates may not be true to within a large 
percentage, though it be conceded that the guesses 
are as good as could be expected. It is probable that 
both are based to a considerable extent upon the esti- 
mates of crop production made earlier in the season, and 
that an error in the one necessarily vitiates the other. 
There has not been any such thing as measuring up stocks 
of grain in first hands by or for the Government’s statis- 
ticians.— Chicago Tribune. 


AN ULTRA VIEW, 


There can be no righteousness in any system that robs 
the producer of the right to market his own products. 
This theory was advanced by the Argus over three years 
ago when the Legislature sent a committee of its members 
to hob-nob with Minnesota solons. Inspection, dockage, 
grading, and all these things, are subterfuges to make 
money for the middlemen at the expense of the farmer. 
There is no salvation for the producer, except to- keep his 
grain away from the railway stations. Build elevators 
on the farm; hold the wheat until some one comes for 
it. No. 1 hard is what the miller must have, and if the 
producer don’t send it to him the miller will come for it. 
Already the railroads are planting their ‘‘soliciting freight 
agents” at convenient points to gather in shipments frcm 
the producers. Let the farmer keep his grain in his own 
elevator on the farm away from visible supply. and their 
“soliciting agents” will be after him with special induce- 
ments, low rates, weights guaranteed, and the like. 
There is not a quarter section Jand producer in the Red 
River Valley that cannot get money to construct an ele- 
vator; it’s all nonsense to talk of not being able; Morton 
& Co. have offered to help the readers of the Argus, let 
them help themselves. Be independent of the railroads; 
keep away from them, and see how quick their agents 
will go to the producer with proffers of bonus for the 
chance to haul off the crop The whole matter is with 
the farmers, let them assert themselves, the rest is sure. 
Don’t rail at monopolies and Jim Hill, just stand on your 
own farm; monopolies need you more than you do them. 
They will come to you too quick if you assert your in- 
dependence. But so long as the farmers meet and resolute 
that railroads are monopolies; that monopolies must be 
put down; and the legislature sold the farmers 
ont; and the last legislature is the worst one ever 
seen in Dakota; and always will be until the next legisla- 
ture, and still continue right along to deliver wheat to 
their elevators, so long will the monopolies be perfectly 
satisfied. They have no objection to the farmer doing the 
talking, so they get the long haul.— Fargo Argus. 


WINTER KILLED WHEAT. 


Much the more common cause of wheat winter-killing, 
is from alternate freezing and thawing. This may happen 
in winter or spring as the case may be. Quite often the 
roots of wheat are snapped in winter, and then covered 
for several weeks with snow, the plant meanwhile appear- 
ing to be uninjured and showing green as the snow melts 
off it. Just as soon as warm weather starts the plant into 
growth, then the few roots by which it is attached to the 
soil fail to supply the requisite moisture, and the plant 
gradually dies. It is this which makes so many pieces of 
wheat ‘‘go back into the ground,” as farmers say, if there 
has been a bad winter followed by dry weather in April. 
On the other hand, wet weather in April followed by 
growing weather will sometimes make the badly injured 
roots still in connection with the top start into new and 
vigorous growth. 

Farmers can judge something of the coming wheat 
crop by examining the plants when the ground is uncoy- 
ered. Pull at someof the plants. If they are loose in the 
soil or hang by only a few threadlike roots close to the 
surface, there is little hope for it, even though the field 
In most cases a rojler passed 
over the wheat field so soon as the surface will bear a 
team wiil be a great advantage to it. It will compress 
lumps and ridges left for the protection of the wheat 
through the winter. This will also make a good surface 
for mowing over after the field is seeded.— American Cul- 
tivator. 


Louis W. Williams has retired from the grain firm of 


sighted policy pursued for so long by the Chicago ware- | D, D. Mangan & Co, at New York City. 
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DISCRIMINATION AGAINST OUR 
PEOPLE. 


The adoption of the Inter-State Commerce Law, and 
the creation of a commission to enforce it, have not 
stopped the great trunk line companies of the country 
from discriminating against the people of the Atlantic 
seaboard. The Commercial Exchanges of New York, 
Philadelphia ¢ and Baltimore have appointed committees to 
proceed against the railroad companies, but this action 
has no terror for the railroad managers. Grain is being 
carried from Chicago to Liver pool for $4.60 per ton, 
while the charge from Chicago to New York is $5 per 
ton. The business to Europe is being done at a loss to the 
railroad companies, and the loc al traffic of the East is 
taxed to reimburse them for that loss. The industrial in- 
terests of New York and Pennsylvania are paying for the 
cheap bre adof Europe. An attempt has been “made to 
jastify this policy on the ground that it furnishes a mar- 
ket for the surplus grain of the West. But why should 
the farmer and the mechanic of Pennsylvania be forced to 
pay excessive prices for the necessaries of life in order 
that the great land speculations and railroad bubbles of 
the West may be maintained?—Philadelphia Tecan, 
Feb. 11. 


CONDITIONS OF COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY. 


The grain elevator owners of Philadelphia having an 
eye on the pending contest between the boatmen and the 
owners of elevators at this port for a reduction of the 
latter’s charges, have quietly notified all vessels loading 
grain at the export elevators there that hereafter they will 
be allowed free wharfage from the time they occupy a 
loading berth. The only reservation is that for such con- 
sideration the vessel must haul off at the first suitable 
tide after the grain is on board. Oursister city by this 
proceeding has substantially served upon our ship-owners 
a notice something to the following effect, if not in words: 
‘Your vessels are burdened by excessive port cbarges. 
Your dockage, your wharfage, your pilotage and your 
grain elevating are so onerous that, as freights now are, 
you can make no money. You have been working at a 
loss for some time. New York is the dearest port in the 
world, we see that your trade is being diverted to other 
and less favored seaboard cities. 

“Of what avail are superior natural advantages if 
these do not enable us to make this what it ought to be, 
the cheapest, and not one of the dearest ports in the 

country? The thing can be done, if selfish considerations 
would yield oce asionally to the public interest and com- 
mon welfare.”—V. Y. Commercial Bulletin. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual isa neat -:ttle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penuy. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address : 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED. 


Would like to correspond with parties who wish to en- 
gage the services of a competent grain buyer to run their 
elevator, or with parties who cannot give their business 
their personal attention. Can take a small working capi- 
tal if preferred. Can come highly recommended. Only 
parties who mean business need apply. Address 

Box 245, Monroeville, Ohio. 


or Sale. 


FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit- 

tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
grainor meal. Address 

Iowa ELEVATOR Co., 


Peoria, Ill.” 


FOR SALE. 

Elevator in good corn and oat country. 

000 bushels; crib room, 30,000 bushels. 
selling. Address for full particulars 
Burke & GRAHAM, 


Capacity, 10,- 
Good reasons for 


Kirkman, Iowa. 


80 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 


We have for sale a lot of belting, bolting cloth, core 
wheels, collars, couplings, elevators, engines, hangers, 
pulleys, reels, smutters and shafting. Write for catalogue 
with net prices annexed. Address 

Casstus M. Patne & Bro., Merchant Millers, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 

A good grain business in Northwestern Iowa. I have 
a strong, substantial warehouse, 32x60 feet, 12-foot posts, 
owned by the C. & N. W. R. R. Co., the rent of which 
isnominal. Two good storehouses for storing oats; ca- 
pacity 14,009 bushels. Also office and scales together 
with my resi;2nce. A good chance for the right man. 
Good reasons yiven for selling. Address 

Joun H. Downrna, Granville, Iowa. 


Grain Commission Cards, 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Sapo Se Bem Sv Soa Se Pt = 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. R. R. 
S. D. FOSS: E. B. STRONG, JO REYNOLDS. 


FOSS, STRONG & CO., 


Commission /Nerehants 


N, W. Corner La Salle and Jackson Sts., 
CHICACO. 
Will Remove to the Rookery Buildiog, May (st. 


H. W. ROGERS. JAMES C, ROGERS. 


H. W. ROGERS & BRO., 


Grain, Seed and Provision 
Commission Merchants, 


Rooms 800 & 804 Royal Insurance Building, 


CHICACO. 
FLAX SEED A SPECIALTY. 


DAMAGED GRAIN 
E.& H..C. EDWARDS, 


Room 712, Royal Insurance Building, 112 Quincy St., 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


We a-ein the market at all tim s for damaged grain of all kinds, 
especially BURNT or SMOKY GRAIN. We invite correspondence. 
BHeference, Continental National Bank. 


FRANKLIN Epson. FRANKLIN Epson, sR. 


FRANKLIN EDSON & CO,, 


Grain and Flour, 


435 Produce Exchange, NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Attention to Consignment and Option Business. 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


CRAIN GOMMISSION MERCHANTS 


OFFICE, R3OM No. 6 MITCHELL BUILDING, 
210 & 212 N. Third St., - $T. LOUIS. 


W. P. CHASE, 
[Derchent 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Commission 
IN 


Office, No. 3 Moulton St., 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Established 1864. 


M. D. F. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission /Nerehants, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bonght and Seld on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We make 
a Specialty of Selling by sample. 
Barley, Wheat, ‘orn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 


Correspondence aud Consignments Solicited. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS. 


REOMOND GLEARY COMMISSION 60.,” 


CAPITAL $200,000 


( REDMOND CLEARY, . PRESIDENT. 
OFFIVERS:) DANIEL P. BYRNE,” - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
(THATCHER G. CONANT SECRETARY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE ARE REPRESENTED 


In Western Iowa by J. W. CHAcE, Red Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. AxTaTER at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
In Missouri, Illinois and Kansas by B. Inman, 


McELVEEN Bros. COMPANY, 


Commission and Manufacturers’ Agents, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, BRAN, PEARL GRITS, 


MEAL AND PROVISIONS, 


Jacksonville, Fla. Savannah, Ca. 
Charlesto-, S.C. Brunswick, Ca. 


Liberal advancements made on consignments to Jacksonville, Fla. 
REFERENCES, Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 


COODRIDCE, FIELD &CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


IN OEE Os Es, VAS 
Southern White Corn for Seed and Ensilage. 


(S" Western Grain sold at this point or forwarded 
Foreign or Coastwise. Full Elevator Facilities. 


* =F 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. N. HOLLOWAY & CO., Limited, 


Sei SR ors 


Grain and Mill Feed 


Room 14, Commercial Exchange, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WESTERN GRAIN IN CAR LOTS. 


Choice Yellow and White Corn, Mixed and White Oates, aud 
good Red Winter Milling Wheat for sale in car lots to suit pur- 
chaeers. 

Grain loaded at my country elevators and shipped directly 
through to points in the East and Southeast. 

ELEVATORS AT 


ILLIOPOLIS, ILLINOIS. SANGER, ILLINOIS. 
ce 


LANESVILLE, CURRAN, 

BUFFALO, dL BATES, a 
DAWSON, ss LOAMI, ue 
CANTRALL, S LOCKE, . 


Address all correspondence to maincfiice in First National Bank 
building, Springfield, Ill. 
E. R. ULRICH. 


—t WAIN TE D#*®— 


AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 


American Kiln Dried Corn Meal 


In the maritime provinces of Canada. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with any miller centrally Sitges 
having access to cheap corn and lowest through-rates via Boston and 
Grand Trunk R. R. of Canada, and its connections. 


J. A. CHIPMAN & CO., > 
FLOUR COMMISSION, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


ra 
t 
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Grain Commission Cards. | Grain Commission Cards, | 


Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


Opposite Board of Trade. CHICAGO.~. Buy by grade or sample. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 
by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, on Margins, a Specialty. 


Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable and 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


P, L: WRIGHT: FRANK WEST. Cc, W. BAIRD: 


P. L. WRIGHT & CO,, 
BRORERS, 


Grain, Flour Mill Feed and 
General Merchandise, 


112 Jefferson Awenue, 
MICHIGAN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


J. A. DEWEY, 


Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1886. } 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION C0., 


1601, 1608 & 1605 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AK D FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY, 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


WARREN R. BuckLEY. Txos. J. PuRsiry. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 
fan Sea Dolaret! HAY, 
SEEDS 


J. S. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 


37 Water Street, - NEW YORK, 


NORMAN & STONE, 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CORN. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


REFERENCE :—Merchants National Bank, 


J.J. BLACKMAN. 


RE §: 
First National Bank of Peoria, Tl. 
Commercial Nat’! Bank of Peoria, Til. 
And Mercantile Agencies. 


ar Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


J. HAMPDEN SLATER, 
General Merchandise Hroker. 


Flour, Grain, Provisions, 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE ST. - PETERSBURG VA. 


REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings 
and Insurance Co.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General 
Jobbing Trade. 


C. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS. 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 


GAS IOs ES UNE 
Nos 1205 & 1207 Cary St., RICHON), VA. 


SPECIALTIES ; 


ESTABLISHED 1871- 


Bee es ce eeeew ae 5 


% PROPRIETOR, 
EXCELSIOR ROLLER FLOUR s® MEAL MILLS. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION, 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 


Correspondence and ecpeemnene Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Shipmen 


AUGUSTA, 


New En sian Trade. 


We are in the market to buy direct of Mills and Western Grain Dealers. 


CORN, OATS AND MILL FEED. 


Quote by wire delivered Boston rate points. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., 


10 Broad St., BOSTON. 


REYNOLDS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


' and Wholesale Dealers in 
Flour, Feed and Grain. 


Correspondence Invwited. 


Elevator and Warehouse, opposite New pees 
Central & Hudson River Railroad De epo 


POUCHKEEPSIE, WN. Y. 
Pe PEAVEY & CO%, 
GRAIN = 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ote 
eee 
ot 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, ~ 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


{ Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. A. WAGGAMAN, 
Grain and Provision Broker, 


11 Main St., Houston, Texas. 


REFERENCES: 


REFERENCES : 

John Jackson, (President St. Louis Grain Elevator Vo.,) St. Louis, 
Breedlove smith, (Vice nice Gomilla-Francis Mercantile 
Co.,) New Orleans. James Jackson, (Jackson & Kil- 
patrick,) New Orleans. ww. D. Cleveland & Co., 

Ho Fi 


J.J.STANLEY & SONS, 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 


BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


RELEPEaSRaNCEs =: 
Pacific National Bank, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Shipping «4 Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: 


PEORIA, ILL., 
11 and 13 Ghamber of Commerce. 


135 South Second St. 


NEW YORK, 


432 Produce Exchange. 


=> We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 
Trade, and cordially invite ccrrespondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 


1s> Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 


and promptness, 
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Jonson Se = 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


USTLESS 


U. 8. STANDARD 


Se CAL ES 


LUMEN 
yom 


SEPARATO 


ODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 
largest Mills and Elevatorsin the coun’ 
MADE - LDIF PERe” SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT “REQUIREMENTS. 
for circular with testimonials and prices. Acdress 
JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, Wis, 
A SPECIALTY. 


CAPACITY. PLATFORM, PRICE. 
2500 Ibs. 3x3” ft. $50.00 
3500 Ibs. 3x4 ft. 60 00 
5000 lbs. 4x5 ft. 73.00 


Complete, ready to set in floor and use. 


FREIGHT PAID. 
EVERY SCALE FULLY WARRANTED. 


Special prices for larger sizes on Pepicatice 
Illustrated Pr.ce List Fre 


Oscoon & THOMPSON. 


BINCHAMTON, N.Y. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS ¢ 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! . 


+ <> X <P 
(ar Write for Description and Prices._y 


Bowsher’s fganlirt ae Mill, [Meme KEROSENE En 


A perfect success 
i for running grain 
CRUSHER, GRINDER and ELEVATOR. 
For Ear Corn, Screenings, Oats, Rye, Barley, 


THE LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 


MACHINE 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES 
§28"Send for descriptive circular. 


boats, and light 
machinery of all 
kinds. 1 to 4 horse 
power. No smoke, 
No danger. No 
skilled engineer 
required. 

} Send for Cata- 
ail logue. 


if elevators fa-m use, 
Shelled Corn and all small grain. 


pumping water, 
AW Great Capacity ! Moderate Power! Perfect Work ! Strongly Built! 
Cleanly! Convenient! Practical! Cheap! Complete! 
| PARTS INTERCHANCEABLE ! 
7\ Grinds Cool, Feeds Regular. The Mill to make Money with. 


NO TIME LOST WHEN CHANGING FROM CRUSHING TO GRINDING. W. H. ROBERTSON, 185 Canal Se CHICAGO 
HAS THE ONLY PRACTICAL AND SUCCESSFUL 


Subscribe for the 


American Elevator 


and Grain Trade, 


& — = =) 


E Self Ear Feed, Automatic and Regular. THE STEVENS 


( 
J 
\\ ee = 
\tK ——— 
ise ; \ zi = =i) ~APas 
ep \ AS =| —— 3) 
ee ___ _——. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
peorn and Ta ADDRESS: 
I] CANTON IRON ROOFING CO., CANTON, 0. FEED GRINDING ine 3 
) STEEL poll BUHR STONES |. IMGHELL BROS. Go. 
ROOFING. ¢ PowerCornSheller 


184 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prices Below the Lowest 


AW. nee SON 3 


Made of genu f 
ine sheet steel | 
and galamined i 


= lik Siding, R 
Roofer’ 'S Paper, Ete. 
Send for Catalogue, Price List, and Samples. 


A HEL CONVEYOR! 


f{\ Get Prices 


Seamless 
STEEL : 


BUCKETS 


——FROM——_ 


OC UO OU OU vcnuares, | Cas 
H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St, CHICAGO, 


Aseertions that Drag Belts take Less Power than Osldweii 9:mveyers are 7st cer est. 


Warehouse and Hugger a | 
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BARIARD & LEAS MIG. 00, 


Moline, Illinois.» 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


m1ClOR+CORN+SHELLGR. 


‘| BARNARD’S 


tun Sieve :| New Horizontal 
ELEVATOR | | SMUTTER 
WAREHOUSE | |»: | SCOURER. 


for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


SEPARATOR | | 


Umoroved Double Screen Dustless porn Gleaner w Shaker. 
BFULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


Beene, ae ae Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, Iron Elevator 
~ ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - ~ ~ ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL 


tf. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
719 Ww. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 1404 West 11th St. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Campy, ppar aco,” CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


The ONLY ONE that 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


So it is !ndependent of Gas Works and 
Machines. 


Furnishes rower at cost of about one cent per 
hour to each indicated H. P. For Grain Elevators 
and all other purposes itis UNEQUALED, 


Send for Circulars and Description. 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MFG, 6O., 


400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL. 


WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS, PORTABLE 
MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, 
GEARING, ETC., ETC. 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS mee 


ee 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


wiembeen - = = = ILLINOIS. 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 


Suitable for 
ALL classes of 
buildings, easi- 
ly put on. Un- ote 
surpassed. Use i 
z cular and Price the Sykes’ Im+ & ff] 

List No. 46 , HM pores and be Mm ji) 
5 happy. Se | 

NILES, OHIO. 


The MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT GRADER, | 
sad nae Bate catinesnes | LEE MoCORMICK 
-| FLEXIBLE 


GRAIN SPOUT 


TRIMMING CARS. 


PATENTED: 
July 6, 1878, 
March 18, 1879. 


ui 
(¢] 
QO Look no fur- 
W ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
a containing Cir- , 


Vv’ nwaoo 


The Most Satisfactory Engine in America for Heavy Goutinuore Work. Sim;le and Economical. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM TOD & CO., - Youngstown, Ohio. 


GEO. L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


‘fy | 
) f 4 
i With this Spout 
This new and splendid device for cleaning and sep- 

arating foul seeds and dirt from wheat is acknowl- you can load a car 
edged by all that have used them tc be the best ma- | without shoveling, 
chine on the market for the purpose. It is simple in brkiks 
its construction, and any ordinary man can operate | and it is the best 
them, They will clean from 400 to 600 bushels per o f 
hour. and we can furnish them to clean 1200 bushels | Spout for general 
per hour. They take less than 14-horse power to run . BY 
them. We guarantee each machine as represented, | US@ in the market. fj 
Write for particulars and prices. Willi work well in 


J.L. OWENS MFG.CO., - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. any. kind of an 


Elevator, and is de- 
signed expressly 
for loading where 
there is but little 


ie Daal See 


CHAIN | Send lor Prices. 


BELTING, 3 
DETACHABLE in every Link. H. SANDMEYER & CO., | 


— THIS IS THE— 
Especially Designed for 


PHORIA, IL. OFFICE and STORE: 
Elevato rs, EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. ‘Quaker City Grinding Mill, 
Co nveyors; | ,. >> | Which beat «the best mill on earth,” and the 307, 309 & 311 E. First St. 
Drive Belts, Sy Oe fae ps Ces eg CT eta hee Fain, Sept. 1887. woRkKs: 


Etc.,Etc. CORNand |: W- STRAUS & COC.) 119, 114 & 116 E. Walnut St. 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING GEARS, 
PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS, Etc. 


3737 Filbert Street, 
—For “andling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 
EAR CORN, MALT, 
_ COTTON SEED, COAL, 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purlfier. 


Before Placing Orders 


Send for Iliu-strated 1887 Cata- 
logue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 


123 W. STATE ST., COLUMBUS, 0. 
F, ROGERS & C0., Agents, 107 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


PREM BURR MILLS. 


Please lay this aside for refer- 
ence, and when you are ready to 
purchase a Mili or any Mill Ma- 
chinery, send for our descriptive 
catalogue, describing the many 
kinds and sizes of the Mills we 
} make, adapted to all kinds of 
work, viz.:— all grains, bones, 
chemicals, paints, dye stuffs, 
foundry facings, etc. 

member, our Mills are 

guaranteed to prove as repre- 

‘ sented. Send for circular and be 

convinced. They have no equal. C.C, PHILLIPS, 
Office 20 South Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COB MILL, 


Reversible Knives 
for C 


Best Sor Stones 


STONE, CLAY Stor Corn. 

PAPER PULP,’ ea aee 
= TAN BARK, BOXES 

BARRELS. ETC. W. R, Bynon & (o., 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


and 
#} get best cash prices. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 


Water Tube Steam Boilers, 


107 Hope St.. GLASGOW. 
80 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON, 65 Olive Street. 

PHILA., 32 N. 5th Street 

PITTSBURGH, 

64 Lewis Building. 

7 CHICAGO, 64S. Canal St. 
CINCINNATI, 64 W. 3dSt. 
NEW ORL 


57 Carondelet St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

561 Mission St. 
HAVANA, 50 San Ignacio. 


Send to Nearest Office for Circulars. 


Inwriting to advertisers state that you saw their 
advertisement in the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Grain TRADE, 


Send for Circulars. Philadelphia, Pa. 


i Des Moines, Ira. 


WE WANT To MAIL you ouR NEw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GLEVELAND OHIO 
(84 PAGES), THE FINEST EVER ISSUED BY A ROOFING COMPANY. 5 


Corrugated Irvn Siding for Grain Elevators a Specia:ty, 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


‘ 
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M. F. SEELEY. J. 8. SEELEY E. E. Hanks. C. R. DELAMATYR. . DI CkeY DUSTLESS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. |GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


« This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any nowjon 
the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, fs not a warehouse fanning mill with one 
patent attachment, but is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 

j a 


and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; itsconstruction is such that the working ma- 
FREMONT WEB. chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
5 oe 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

6 build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

(@3~ With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


. Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber = ZA a = oi 


BELTING > WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY ac 


= * over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 

Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. So, Iis height will necominodate Any number a ek from lifterent a EO epabey 3 

eS i machine. ey have a capacity from 01, ushels per hour. e also control exclusively the 

Prices Close, and Quality the Best. manufacture of the Solsbritead Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 

THE CASE MFG C0 Columbus 0 such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address 
. SUCCESSORS TO : 

Pat Oo ge V' 1H, P. DICKEY MANUFACTURING CO. > RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


CKEY & PEASE, 


ae 


—— 


——— | — 


Sees 
ite Fl 


— f Ss 


—> G 


—— 


THE AN 


(D. T. Weed and H. A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


‘ Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 


general cleaning purposes. WE CAN and [| 
‘ WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
: er, the first time through the Separator, and 
~ make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
help running wheat over, where the suction 

or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 

g ; zs ration, which weclaim is not the correct prin- 

3 [ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 


SSS : 


CALES. 


SS 
We 
,O 
ty 
hg 
Ei 


over in the oats. No other Separator can 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 


—[[SSESEEePEVNuUL!= 
SSS a 


= Address the Manufacturer, RAILROA Track SCALES 
Before purchasing, send 


es ° n) —z 

i D. T. WEED, Shards ' Lanark, Carrol | Co., i | I. SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE~ for Price List of our Stand- 
| GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | | 372, Seaies. None wevter.— 
The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- made. 

ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 


tough corn without breaking the grain. ——ADDRESS— 
No corn can Paes through this Sheller without be- 
2. 


e ng completely taken from the cob, if the machine ia = 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 0 n e S 0 in a mton 
scuronn ) 10 proper speed. Address 
z R. M.McCRATH & SON > 
2 Binghamton, N. Y. 


Office and Works, 136 & 1388. Third St. 
La Fayette, Ind. 


Also rears BUFFAL SCALES 
= McGrath's Hornet BUFFALO 


McGrath’s Twin Corn | AWARDED FTRST PREMIUM 


Sheller and Cleaner. AT THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orleans. 


= a (Four Col * 
McGrath’s Pat. Grain mie bee BIC. Med Scales, Hay Scales, Platform 
Dump, Also Shafting, | Scales,etc. Important patented IMPROVEMENTS, 


| 
———iiiiiiit Pulloye, Mangere and | BEST VALUE for YOUR MONET. #h Se"unny.cmmsand 


=== = — SSS Ot very ioeericne’? | BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. Farm Grist Mills and Shellers, 
OVER 30,000 NOW IN USE. 


H The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
‘l Manufacturers of all kinds of : IRON ORE PAIN Every Machine warranted to suit or money refunded. 
Price of Mills, $20 to $40; Shellers, $5. 


Tron Koofing and Cement, 
} DO NOT BUY A MILL OR SHELLER until you have seen 


| 
ih 152 To 158 Merwin Sr. 
dey Our terms and illustrated circular. Address, with stamp, 


Hi! , 
pos iy . Cleveland, O. 
fri lI? send for Circular and Price q ENTERPRISE HARDWARE CO., Limited, 
List He. Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


KKK 


8, Fire-proof Doors, Shut- 
: ters, otc., etc. 
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wer THE “SALEM”’|F rank Kaucher, 


Is the original round cornered elevator 


bucket, and its shape is broadly covered Contractor of ( : My New Grain Elevator System combines the 
by a FOUNDATION PATENT. our following indisputable features: 


All buckets ofthe same shape, though produced | MILL AND GRAIN | STRENGTH, 
rights and render dealers and users ELEVATOR ECONOM Y; 
as well cnet liable ‘ UTILITY 5 nd 
" sy 
AVOID INFRINGEMENTS. SUPPLIES MECHANICAL FINISH. 


All legitimate “‘Salom” buckets are pole I have made a full set of DETAILED DRAWINGS, 


plainly marked with the word CONSTRUCTION, aot enabliag ve to make ood practical 
emonstration and on a safe basis, which cannot be 
a Ss 7% Ls Es RA tgs ADDRESS: done by any other means. Prices and plans cheer- 
——— _ | ST. JOSEPH, - MO. | fully given. 
W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 
General Agents, CHICAGO. 


GRINDING MILL. | y26 of Slnaeeennii | =xcm, 


of Grain. 

ee he a” = 2. ese 

peer ° = Ss ° aa 
BEST MILL a $23) yi oes 
= 823 .2 33° 
oeos aie Cea ges oa2E 
—ox— S23 226 25 3 See 

=, = = 2) a 7) a o 

EAR TE SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 

FOR GRINDING BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ear Corn, Shelled 


Con and all |ROPER'S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Small Grains. 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines...............- Price, $3 50 

Hand-Book of the Locomotive............ ..+... « i.o:e7e sing eae 
Grinding Plates a Carel a: al pr Sie abn ve tbe ope ie Engines........ Bonicer a . oe 

Use an use of the Steam Boiler....... ....+... oncletaieiete 

aaitia 7 ee Engineer’s Handy-Book....... 02.2... .0eceececees AMOROCIS 3 50 
ee ave double | Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... oss eee 6s 300 
capacity, as they Care and Management of Steam Boilers ............++++ “« (200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. ee 2 00 
sharpen Themselves The Young Engineer’s Own Book............-++++:+- omnes 3 00 
These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
on being reversed. Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 


himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
FU LLY GUARANTEED, are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


THE FOOS MAN UFACTU RING CO.., Springfield 0., MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. - 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. Vi li i: CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., eee 


Crowl’s.’.Patent.". Standing.’ Seam, sae 
Plain — Roofing, 
IK Rolled, 
Corrugated § 
Crim ped | 
Edge, Ceiling. |B 


Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by 
the New Orleans Exposition. 


Cambridge, Ohio. | 


iL. FF. PARDUE, | 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS. 
ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


= 


fe I Contract to Build Elevators in all parts of the United States, and fur 3 

cry eae fom the ground up. : See guaranteed. : miSBi ey. 
my twenty years’ experience elieve I am able to make you prices th i 

money. If you are in need of anything in my line give me a call. batik 2 et will Bareiger 


ALBERT DICKINSON 
Plans and Specifications furnished on application, Correspond2nce Solicited. Address : 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird see &e = 
115, 117 & 119 Kieaie See 
4 ie St. 
LL. EF. PARDUSH\H, = = Box 190, = = Geneva, Neb. 


OFFICE, 115 KINZIE 81, 
Warehouses { 194° 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St," GHIA COs IE kx 


The Holmes Patent Three-Sided Elevator Buckets, 


From its shape it is impossible for it to clog or carry its contents ; ahead of any Bucket now manufactured, so far as we know. Trusting 
around the second time, which has been in the past a source of trouble | our testimony may aid you personally, as well as the millers throughout 
and annoyance. They can be run on a perpendicular belt and with | the country, we remain, Yours with regard, 
much greater speed tnan any other bucket. The cut shows the manner 


€ AMOS S. STETSON & CO. 
Welete oan the pia Uen packets, the larger ones, owing to the sreaier York, Maine, August 15, 1885 
1 eir contents, it is necessary to secure by lugs or ears on the i - ¢ 2 “three 
inside of the ends or side pieces. These buckets have been in service for Petes a ee devstiee soaks Aes fee Ee t. I 
some time and have given excellent satisfaction, so much so that many | have used four different kinds of buckets, and tind that the d ost ee 
customers ordering on trial have placed their second and third order. | and increased speed at which yours can berun and compl te! siento 
i p : These buckets are made of galvanized iron, and can be furnished at | of their contents by the hinge he in passing over, betes pe bd 
CAIN —WSS short notice. A sample will be sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cents in | rior to all others, and I shall soon send my order for enough to fit wg 
7 /Z- stamps. Millers will find it to their advantage to use these buckets. mill throughout with them. Yours truly. ae eee Ty, 
BZ k 8. 8. BRACKETT 
Z Zs PRICES. Greenland, N. H., Se} : 
QZYAN\ ; r *e . H., September 9, 1885. 
Z For 41m. Belt, 12 cents each. For 9-in. Belt, 26 cents each. During the past two years I have had the three-sided Elevator 
Z “Tl MN ‘or 5-in. Belt, 14 cents each. For 10-in. Belt, 30 cents each. Bucket, patented by Joseph A. Holmes, in constant use, for el 
Z| i i \. : For 6-in. Belt, 16 cents each. ¥or 11-in. Belt. 34 cents each. oyster shells, bones, corn, cracked corn, meal and shorts, and e oraang, 
Z tii, " Zi Hor 1-in. Belt, 19 cents each: For 12-in. Belt, 40 cents each. them has ever been broken or displaced in any way. ‘They. aivabe 
Z ' ‘or 8-in. Belt, 22 cents each. - Other sizes in proportion. empty freely, without carrying any of the contents around the second 
Z | —— | time, can be run on perpendicular belt at any speed, are cheap and 
Z | eli TEST Gurapie: I have used Benet eee kinds of buckets, but find these 
Z | rama IM J = superior in every way to any of them. 
Z i, i Mi ONIALS. FRANK HOLMES, Union Mills, 
Mi ‘ South Abington Station, Mass., August 4, 1885. No. Berwick, Me., July 2 : 
a TT Your favor received, and we can say most cheerfully that the Buckets oe 


you sold us July, 1884, have been in daily use since we commenced run- their working, As I have not had any exnerience with other bu ; 
ning our mill until the presenttime. We find them satisfactory in every | could not say whether they are superior to others or not, but re miller é 
respect, and if for no other reason than the fact of their running almost | thinks they are the best he has ever used, Yours truly, s 
perpendicular, ‘thereby saving much room in a mill.”? They are $ 


N.C. KNIGHT, 
Address JOSEPH A. HOLMES. Froprietor, Creenland, N. H. 
Or &. C. FORSAITH & CO., Agents, Manchester, N. H. 


Mention ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade,” 


I have tested your Elevator Buckets and cannot find any fault with 


QQ 


nout a 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


“EEX ZA FD Es Be We Manufacture and Offer at the 
Lowest Prices, consistent with 
the cost of producing goods 
of Superior Quality, 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


Pike + PROTECTION, 


Dip aN) sine IN 
PACKINGS, 


ELEVATOR BELTING. 


| UNION IRON WORKS, Arama | ae : a iw 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


DECATUR, ILL., Slate, Tin and Iron 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 4 O O ir E 4 S 


Western Sellers and Cleaners | 
Manufacturers of 


i ye RRUGATED 


| i IRON 


(= Flevator Sapplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. 
This cut shows our method of Li — For Roofing zig 
_ fron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Siding 


We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 

Don’t BUILD until you get ou Plans and Prices. 


Write for Catslogue. 


CUTLER ’S 


STEAM DRYER 7 ALLOW-LAID MANILA ROPE 


For Meal and Hominy Goods, at 
Drying Cylinder made entirely of iron EFor Transmission of Power. 


The machine has few parts, 1s not liable to 
2getoutoforder. Automaticinits operation 
requiring no attention. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
CuUTLER « Co. 
NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


a eine le 


CO 


ae ae 


——TE E — 


tomatic Adjustment Mill. 


Adjustment is Posi'ive and Automatic, utilizing every 
18 ding surfaces. Can be Started or Stopped at 
thout stopping the power. Is dressed without 
e shaft out of its hoxes, or the belt off the pulley. 

ed 
rises all recent improvements for producing 


goods at lowest cost. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Pit be SS OC... 
NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


€ Cri 


BELTING, ol & LATHYARN 


TWINES. CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


COPYRIGHT i6B+ 


202-208 S.WATER ST. CHICAGO. 
BEST LINE OF BLOCKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


HORSE EOWETS Mammoth Elevator Belting 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Used by the following Elevator Firms: 
a Re-Patnams sas. sess se ceeeaees eee Towa 


i) ». La Crosse, Wis 


agley 
Northwestern Ble. discs Sans areal orectia' Brooks Bros ..Grand Forke, D. T 
mn. & Northern Hlevator Coste. Northern Dakota Ele, Co. | . Jamestown, D. 


oe 
Elevator Machinery a Specialty. Shafting, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, 
Boots, Lrons, Ete. 

For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINK- ‘BELT MACHINERY 6O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Link~Belt 


k LEVATORS. 


TEES 


NEVER SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))—— 


LESS POWER 


to operate than any other. 
May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 


desired. 


dJust-the thing-for- Small Country Elevators, 


A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


DEITERICH, Philadelphia; 


neapolis; POST & CO., Cincinnati; D. P. 


BRANCHES :—GOULD & AUSTIN, Chicago; W. S. NOTT & CO., Min- 
eee RUBBER COMPANY, Boston. 


—_ 


ew York Belting & Packing Co. niin NY 


J. H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


| WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO, 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, II1.! 


N N 


FA 


——MANUFACTUBERS OF —— 


| Patent Steel Conveyors; a 
MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. | | 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
GHICAGO. 


Manufacturers 


49 Dey St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn. AND STEEL ee 
Dealers in SCOOPS, 
BURR gs DODGE, Etc | 
Elevator : 
123 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. Buckets Write for Prices. — 


ste hapa 


[ WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., - - CHICAGO. 
ues PIDE 2 BAIL ae = JOHN C. KILNER, 


= Over 1,000 Milés in Use—some of it Twelve Years. Mii I | ah, n d E evato F $s U p pli le 
SECTIONAL AND PLASTIC. PAMPHLET AND SAMPLES FREE. NAME THIS PAPER ‘YORK, NEBRASKA. 


Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, Shaft 
pair eane fee Ae COMPANY, SPROCKET WHEELS, 


(Established 1828. Incorporated 1845.) STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS, Etc., Etc. 3 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


7\\ INDIA RUBBER GOODS) Zama DODGE WOOD SEE 


Mechanical Purposes, |W/ 4 PT J | i —E x§ ts 


SALESROOMS: 


J iti staaivon se ater tom | Weg LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, BEST. 


15 North 4th St........ Philadelphia, Pa. 


pris ate AT Cincinnats, 0. 
oth eat a Washington Ave...... St. Louis, Mo. 


sate A STEAM ENGINES AND. BOIL! 


2 Calitoraia gi PO aay ‘8 ‘New Orleans PUMPS, HEATERS, INJECTORS. BRASS GOODS, BELTING AND:S UPPLIE 


ashington Ave. South.... . Minneapolis 


2566 to 260 Devonshire Street, = = = BOSTON. 


